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GARAFELIA’S PICTURE. 
BY MIssS GOULD. 


To you, whose tears could freely flow 
To read of Garafelia’s woe, 
1 come her living looks to show, 

And to your hearts to speak. 
When called from earth, she left behind 
This picture, that it might remind 
Her friends, so generous and kind, 

Of the poor orphan Greek. 


Behold in me the eyes that saw 
4 The cruel Turk his sabre draw, 
When, wrung with giief and chilled with awe, 
Poor Garafelia stood, 
% Where he with aspect fierce and dread, 
ee Held high his haughty, turban’d head, 
And rushed with savage haste to shed 
me father’s vital blood. 


GARAFELIA’S PICTURE. 


This ear has heard the “ying groan, 
The widow’s shriek, the helpless moar 
Of the sad orphans, left alone 
Mid ruthless foes ; who came 
With barb’rous looks, in frightful bands, 
And gleaming steel in blood-stained hands ; 
Their parents slew, o’errun their lands, 
And drove them from their home. 


This youthful cheek has blanched with fear, 
And, marble-like, scarce felt the tear 
Roll down it, as the Turk came near 
To seize his helpless prey ; 
And from the widowed mother part 
The darling daughter of her heart, 
To drive them off to Smyrna’s mart, 
To wait the market day. 


This little head has ached, and found 
No rest but on the chilling ground ; 
While the sad mother, pale and bound, 
A hapless slave was sold. 
These lips with thirst and hunger dried, 
One parting kiss were then denied, 
When she for ever turn’d aside, 
Forced from her child for gold. 


But when the good American 
Contracted with the Mussulman 
For Garafelia, then began 
To dawn a brighter day ; 
He made the purchase but to be 
Her friend and father ; and to see 
The little sufferer, blest and free, 
Wipe all her tears away. 
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And by a careful, guardian hand, 
He sent her to this happy land, 
To let her tender mind expand 
In peace and purity. 
Then, on her mild and modest face 
The placid smile resumed its place, 
Her goodness, gentleness, and grace, 
Delighted every eye. 


And on her little guileless tongue, 
{With melting sweetness spoke or sung, 
And in her foreign accent,) hung 
The sounds of gratitude ; 
With which her loving heart o’erflowed 
‘To heaven, and to the friends who showed 
Such kindness ; and to whom she owed 
Her path with blessings strewed. 


But, still, in Garafelia’s heart 
The dearest ties were torn apart ; 
She thought of Smyrna’s awful mart, 
And of her mother’s woes, 
When sold and driven, she knew not where ; 
She thought upon her native air, 
Of her dear father’s dying prayer, 
And of his crue] foes. 


Like some fair flower the storm has torn 
Up by the roots, when plucked and borne 
Beneath the shelter, to be worn 

Upon its owner’s breast : 
Thus it was Garafelia’s doom, 
While yet in morning’s freshest bloom, 
To wither for an early tomb— 

Where now she lies at rest. 
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“ Ashes to ashes!” has been said _ 
With reverence, o’er the meek one’s head ; 
And the last tear has long been shed 
From Garafelia’s eye. 
For the pure angels came to bear 
Her spirit from this world of care, 
To bright and happy regions, where 
She lives immortally. 


Thus, while her soul in heaven is blest, 
Her form within the grave at rest, 
Me she has left, a choice bequest, 

The dearest she could make : 
To those whose kindness she had proved, 
Till from their tender care removed ; 
Surely the picture will be loved 

For Garafelia’s sake. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 261. 


*y | 1 1. She was evangelical. (Eve angelical.}' 
24) 2. A courtesy. 

3. When he is aboard. (a board.) 

4. They live by hook and by crook. 


Answer to Riddle, page 247. 


A Wafer. 
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Mrs. Talbot was busily employed in looking 
ever and arranging a small cabinet, when her 
daughter suddenly interrupted her by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, mother, that box reminds me of what 
I. saw yesterday at aunt Richmond’s, while 
we were assisting to arrange her cabinet. It 
was a splendid box, in which lay some brown, 
dirty-looking things, that resembled ginger cakes 
with sticks inthem. When I exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
what a shame to keep that stuff in that beautiful 
box!’ aunt took the box in her hand, and turn- 
ing to Mary, with one of her expressive looks, 
said, ‘ You may tell Emily the history of this 
box, if you choose. It may be of use in guard- 
ing her against trusting in her own strength; 
though I think she will never require so painful 
a lesson as this pretty box gave me, while her 
dear mother is near to guide and guard her.’ 

“* Mary was preparing to tell me the story, 
when we were interrupted by the Delwin’s, 
who came to spend the day.. While I was put- 
ting on my bonnet, she said in a whisper, ‘ Your 
mother wili tell you all about the box, Emily ; 


she ~~ its history better than I do.’ » Wil’ = 
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you tell me, mother? for I am mighty curious 
to know why such a beautiful box is kept full 
of old dirty-looking cake.” 

“Yes, dear, I will tell you; though I hope 
you will never have occasion for such a me- 
mento. 

** Mary Elwyn was an interesting child, the. 


* twin sister of Rose, and the eldest of five chil- 


dren. She was amiable, and really loved her 
family; but she had one fault, which I am almost 
ashamed toname. It had not yet amounted to 
a vice; though, without doubt, it would soon 
have caused sinful thoughts and feelings in her 
young heart, had not God, in his mercy, restored 
to health a kind and watchful mother, who took 
pains to cure her of this growing habit. Emily, 
what do you think this bad habit was?” 

“Indeed, mother, I cannot imagine; and I 
don’t care to think, for I am too anxious to hear 
about Mary Elwyn. So pray go on, mother.” 

*¢ You will smile and wonder, Emily, when I 
tell you it was a great fondness for eating good 
things.”’ 

‘A fondness for good things, mother? why 
I love good things, and I know but few little 
girls who do not, or big ones either; and you 
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never told me it was wrong to love candy, and 
cakes, and fruits—did you, mother ?” 

‘* There is no harm, my child, in liking the - 
good things God has given for our use and en- 
joyment; but when we forget our duties to 
indulge improper and injurious appetites—when 
we let the love of eating unfit us for the enjoy- 
mentof all other pleasures,—it becomes gluttony: 
and is not that a vice ?” 

“T have heard papa say, a glutton was as 
sinful in the sight of God as a drunkard.” 

“True, Mary; and even in its first approaches 
it is coarse, vulgar, and disgusting. I have 
turned away with a feeling of pity and sorrow 
from more than one pretty child, whose greedi- 
ness has shocked me.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, mamma; when little Ann Mosely 
took all my comfits, and filled her mouth so full 
that she almost choked herself, I turned away 
from her, and went to the window, because I 
was ashamed to look her in the face.” 

*¢ Any well-educated child would thus shrink 
from a glutton; but to go on with my story. 
Mrs. Elwyn had been confined to her room 
almost a year, and only saw her children occa- 
sionally in her chamber; she was therefore 
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quite unconscious that her dear Mary had be- 
come almost a glutton. The first day she dined 
- below with her family, was considered quite a 
‘festival by them all, and none appeared more 
delighted than Mary. When they had dispersed 
to their various employments, Mrs. Elwyn seated 
herself by the window to enjoy the cool air of 
the garden; and Mary, whose duty it was, re- 
placed the remains of the dessert in the basket. 
While thus employed, her mother was surprised 
to see her fill a large indispensable with nuts 
and fruit. ‘ What are you doing, my dear? 
don’t take any dried fruit to Rose; she is not 
well enough to eat it yet,’ said Mrs. Elwyn, 
‘and I am sure you have had sufficient. What 
little favourite is that stored away for, Mary? 
Mary coloured deeply while she replied, ‘I wish 
to have them by me, mother, to eat; they are 
very nice, and we don’t have them every day. 
Papa had a little treat because you dined with 
us: we shall not have any to-morrow.’ Mrs. 
Elwyn observed, as she took the indispensable 
and emptied it of its contents, ‘ It is not neces- 
sary for you to injure yourself to-day, my dear, 
because you cannot have them to-morrow. I[ 
should imagine a pleasant walk with your sister, 
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and a visit to your kind aunt Laura, would be 
enjoyment enough, without eating by the way.’ 
Mary looked with tearful eyes on the lost dain- 
ties, and, standing by the window, seemed quite 
sad. Her mother told her it was time for her 
to prepare for her walk, and took no notice of 
her disappointed looks. 

‘‘They returned in the evening, and Ellen 
ran to her mother with sparkling eyes, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, I have had such a lovely time! We 
have seen a glass-blower—and look at my nice 
glass pen, and my dear little cup for Rose! and 
we have seen a humming-bird—a sweet little 
certain-true humming bird! Oh, mother! it 
was so beautiful to see its little feet on the 
leaves, and its long slender bill in the flowers! 
I wonder if the little bird gets honey, like the 
bees, mother?’ ‘I dare say; my dear, it gets 
as much honey as such a little creature needs.’ 
‘Oh, the pretty bird! how I wishI had one. 
And here is a beautiful bunch of flowers, and 
some ripe raspberries for you, mother; I thought 
they would do you good, they are so very ripe.’ 
* They are, indeed, remarkably fine; but why 
did you not eat them yourself, Ellen? ‘I 
thought they would do you the most good; and 


“> 


sagethe pleasure you could have had in eating them ; 
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I was wishing I had told Mary in time to save 
her’s, but she had eaten them before I could 
reach her.’ ‘I thank you kindly, my child,’ 
said Mrs. Elwyn, looking affectionately on her 
daughter; ‘and believe you will have double 


for such pleasure is too fleeting to be coveted 
as an enjoyment, while kind and amiable feel- 
ings are a constant source of comfort to their 
possessor and to all around them. But, Mary, 
you look dull and heavy, and don’t seem as 
happy as Ellen. Have you not had an agree- uJ 
able visit?’ ‘Oh, yes, mamma, and we had a | 
nice little loaf of frosted cake and some sugar- 
plums, which Ellen forgot to mention.’ ‘Oh, 
so I did,’ said Ellen ; ‘ though I have saved half 
mine for Rose. Sugar-plums won’t hurt her, 
will they, mother?’ continued the affectionate 
girl, opening the paper, and filling her pretty 
cup with them. ‘How pleased Rose will be! 
I must run to give them to her’—and away she 
bounded, almost upsetting her little brother in 
her haste. 

“ Mrs. Elwyn looked on Mary’s heavy eyes, ; 
and said, ‘I fear the plum-cake has made you i 
ill, dear; you seem very languid.’ ‘ Oh, no, 
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mamma, I am not ill,’ said Mary, yawning; 
‘but I am tired: Ellen walked so fast, in her 
hurry to get home and tell about the glass- 
blower and the bird, that I was almost out of 
breath.’ ‘Ellen don’t appear fatigued at all,’ 
said her mother ; ‘ and if you have made your- 
self heavy and stupid, you have destroyed even 
the little pleasure eating ever gives ; and I must 
order some medicine for you. I much fear, my 
child, from what I have seen to-day, that your 
frequent indispositions of late have been owing 
to an improper indulgence of your appetite, 
while I have been confined to my chamber. 
You are quite old enough, Mary, to know the 
evil consequences of gluttony; and to feel that 
there are enjoyments far above the gratification 
of the palate. Which has enjoyed herself most 
this afternoon—you, or Ellen?’ ‘I would have 
brought you my berries, I am sure, mother, if I 
had thought you would care aboutthem.’ ‘My 
child, I care little about any thing to eat; but I 
feel the kindness, that prompted Ellen to re- 
member her invalid mother, though the fruit 
was so temptingly ripe before her. I am sure 
you feel that Ellen has enjoyed the most? 
Mary coloured deeply, and soon after left the 
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room—mortified, though half inclined to think 
her mother severe. 

** Rose exclaimed, when she entered her 
chamber, ‘Oh, look, Mary, at my beautiful glass 
cup full of sugar-plums. Was not Ellen kind 
to remember me, when she was so happy seeing 
the glass-blower? But where are your glass 
things? have you giventhem away, Mary?’ ‘I 
did not go to the glass-blower,’ said Mary, ina 
low tone; ‘I staid in the garden to pick fruit ; 
but there was so little, I wished myself with 
Ellen a dozen times. The strawberries were 
all gone, and the other fruit was unripe.’ ‘Oh, 
what a pity to lose such an interesting sight as 
glass spun like fine silk, and then those bubbles 
of fire, too! Just look at the pretty glass threads 
Ellen has given me. She has made me quite 
happy, too; and so I think she has been twice 
glad. Iam sorry you were so unlucky, Mary 
dear; and you shall have half my sugar-plums.’ 

“Conscious that she had already eaten too 
much, Mary shrunk back at first; but her ha- 
bits of indulgence prevailed, and she reached 
her hands to take them, when her mother en- 
tered, and Mary started back, dropping the 


| - ,, sugar-plums on the carpet. Rose exclaimed, 
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‘ Mary, this is your unlucky day, I think ; for 
you have lost half of them, I am sure.’ ‘I 


her | hope, Mary, you did not intend to take those 
lass | sugar-plums from Rose?’ said Mrs. Elwyn, 
tind |} with a severe and searching look. ‘I gave 
sing | them to her, mother, because I thought she had 
lass ~ not enjoyed half as much as Ellen; for only 
‘I | think, mother, she did not see the glass-blower.’ 
na ‘T love to see you generous and kind to each 
it; ~ other, my dear Rose,’ said Mrs. Elwyn; ‘ but 
ith | Mary had her own choice, and I am sorry to 
re § say she has shown herself greedy and selfish. 
h, @ Replace the sugar-plums in the cup, Mary, and 
as retire to bed. Perhaps a night’s rest, and some 
°s | __ sober reflection, may be useful to you.’ 
Is a ‘*‘ The little girl went'weeping to her cham- 
e j ber, and her pillow was wet with her tears. 
ee Still she was not cured of her fault. Habits of 
ee indulgence and selfishness, which have been 
the growth of time, are not to be broken in a 
tle day, a week, or a month; and Mrs. Elwyn saw 
with pain the strength and power this ugly habit 
had acquired during the past year over a really 
amiable child. She determined to watch her 
with unceasing attention, until it was rooted 


out; certain that, if suffered to grow, it would . 
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destroy every thing lovely in her character. 
The lesson Mary had received restrained her 
for a time ; and she appeared with her usual 
gentle, affectionate manner. Rose was well 
enough to go round the chamber, and had once 
been down stairs. Mary was quite attentive 
and kind to her; and when the family were all 
invited by a friend to see a magic lantern, 
she offered to stay at home with her sister. 
Rose begged her mother to take Mary, as she 
could not bear to deprive her of so much plea- 
sure merely to wait on her; but Mrs. Elwyn 
was unwilling to leave Rose alone, and thought 
best for Mary toremain. ‘The rest of the party 
went off in high spirits. Rose was charged not 
to go down stairs ; and if she wanted anything, 
to send Mary. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Elwyn returned before the 
children ; and their astonishment was great at 
finding Rose quite pale and exhausted, on the 
sofa in the parlour ; Mary covered with blood, 
and weeping violently beside her, while a do- 
mestic was employed in wiping it from the 
floor of the closet. Mrs. Elwyn sunk into a 
chair, alarmed almost to fainting, exclaiming, 


‘with a trembling voice, ‘Oh! what has hap- 
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pened? Whose blood is that? What is the 
matter?’ ‘Iam quite well now, mother,’ said 
Rose, attempting to rise. ‘But the blood? 
continued Mrs. Elwyn, pointing to Mary and 
the floor. Mr. Elwyn begged his wife not to 
be alarmed; the domestic, half laughing, said, 
‘There is no such thing as blood about it, 
madam. Perhaps Miss Mary has scratched 
her finger a little with the broken glass. It 
was an unlucky tumble for you, ma’am, for the 
pyramid is gone, and the celery-dishes, and 
the’—‘ No consequence what is broken, Cice- 
ly,’ said Mr. Elwyn, ‘the children are unhurt, 
and the glass can be replaced ; but’—ccntinued 
he, turning to his wife, who was gazing with a 
sorrowful expression on the distressed counte- 
nance of Mary, who was still weeping violently, 
‘we had better wait till we are all quite com- 
posed, and then we will inquire into the cause 
of this confusion.’ After all was quiet, and 
the little invalid was in her own room, Mrs. 
Elwyn asked an explanation of the affair. Mary 
could not utter a word; her tongue seemed 
absolutely tied with embarrassment and shame. 
Rose, who thought her sister’s distress arose 
from having broken the valuable dishes, pitied 


So 
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her, and observed to her mother, that ‘ her 
sister went below to get her some barley- 
water; that she was gone so long, she sup- 
posed herself forgotten ; when she went to the 
door to call Mary, she was alarmed by a loud 
crash, and a violent shriek; and then she ran 
down, without remembering the injunction she 
had received. Seeing Mary insensible, as she 
supposed, and covered with blood, she was 
alarmed beyond her strength, and fainted. I 
suppose, mother,’ concluded Rose, ‘ that Mary 
fell against something, when she went for the 
drinks, and you will excuse her, I know, when 
you remember how kindly she staid at home to 
take care of me.’ ‘The drink was not there ; 
it was something more tempting than barley- 
water, that caused Mary’s fall. I understand it 
all now,’ replied Mrs. Elwyn, turning to her 
daughter, while tears stood in her eyes. ‘ My 
poor child,’ she said, ‘ how miserable you must 
feel, when you reflect on the sin you have 
committed merely to gratify your palate ; yes, 
merely to please your tongue for a moment, 
Mary, you have made yourself a thief!’ Mary 
shuddered, and covering her face with her 
hands, sunk upon the bed beside her sister, 
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who looked with surprise on her mother, when 
she called Mary by so dreadful a name. ‘Oh! 
how careful should you be, my children, to re- 
press and control every wrong propensity; for 
the indulgence of even a slight fault may be 
the cause of great sins. You have, as you must 
be sensible, Mary, stolen the jelly; and if your 
sister had been as weak as she was a few days 
ago, you might have caused her death. Even 
now, I am fearful of the consequence.’ ‘Oh! 
mother,’ said Rose, ‘I am quite well now; 
don’t think ofme. And Mary is so very sorry, 
mother, I am sure she will never meddle with 
what does not belong to her again.’ ‘I am 
sure I never shall,’ said Mary ; ‘and dont, oh! 
pray dont call me a > Mary was so choked 
she could not say ‘ thief ;’ and looking implor- 
ingly at her mother, she continued, ‘ You 
always give us some of that jelly when you use 
it; and I thought there would be no great 
harm in tasting a little. The dish was in my | 
hand, but the noise of the cat or something at 
the door alarmed me, and I slipped upon the 
shelf, in my haste to put the dish back in its © 
place; I did not even taste it, mother; but it — 
fell back upon me, and in my fall I broke the 
2B 
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rest. Do you call it stealing for me to taste a am 
| little of your jelly?’ ‘It was not mine, Mary; dar! 
i I made it for my friend, Mrs. Thornton, who N 
) had the fruit sent her from New-York, and anc 
being quite unwell, requested me to make it Eh 
into jelly.’ The tears fell fast over Mary’s face, an 
and Rose wept with her. ‘ Mother, what shall jel 
|) Ido? Can any more fruit be bought? Surely, he 
| mother, you would not tell Mrs. Thornton that ar 
| I—. I am punished enough now to cure me at 
for ever,’ said Mary, with a deep sigh, after a tl 
silence of some moments. ‘I hope you will a 
!} never call me by that dreadful name again, * t 
mother.’ ‘I called you so,’ replied Mrs. Elwyn, 4 


‘ because I wished you to realize the consequen- 
ces of a bad hahit, Those who would be virtu- 
ous must beware of the first approaches of vice. 
There are rights of property any where. If Ellen 
- should take your work-box and change it for 

candy, what should you call it, Mary? Alas! 
my child, you are not aware of the power of 
® habit, and the effects of sinful indulgence on 
} the heart. I trust this occurrence will put 
} you on your guard in future. Pray to God, 
} my child, to give you strength to resist tempta- 
tion.’ Mrs. Elwyn observing Mary’s distress, 
“said no more. The rich glass she considered 
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@ mere trifle, if its loss would aid in curing her 
darling child of such an offensive fault. 
Months had passed since Mary’s misfortune, 
and her conduct had been irreproachable. Mrs. 
Elwyn began to place more confidence in her, 
and often sent her to the closet for cakes and 
jellies. Mary, too, felt sure she had overcome 
her propensity to gluttony, and could be trusted 
anywhere. At this time, Mrs. Carter, a beloved 
aunt, with her daughter Emily, came to make 
the family a visit. It was near Christmas, and 
all were preparing for the great festival. Pretty 
toys had been collecting for some time, and 
placed privately in Mrs. Elwyn’s care. All had 
brought something to put into the Christmas- 
stocking, as expressions of regard and affection. 
Mary had put in her store, and was now en- 
deavouring to collect enough to buy a book, on 
which she had long set her heart; only half a 
dollar was wanting, and that she was sure of at 
Christmas. Mary was quite a favorite with her 
aunt and cousins. Her gentle manners, soft 
voice, and affectionate smile, were peculiarly 
attractive to Emily; and she often said to her 
mother she should be perfectly happy if Mary 
were her sister, and could live with her always. 
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Some days before Christmas, Mrs. Carter and 
her daughter went out alone, and came home 
loaded with pretty things, which they took im- 
mediately into their room. In the afternoon, 
Emily was seen searching for a box she thought 
she must have dropped on the stairs, or in the 
entry. At the table she again spoke of her lost 
box; and Richard-said, ‘ Not that very beauti- 
ful one, full of'— ‘Hush,’ whispered Emily, 
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» putting her hand on his lips; ‘ hush, my little 


coz; that is a secret for Christmas.’ Richard 
laughed, and replied, ‘It was quite a sweet 
secret; I was almost inclined to take one my- 
self, when the box slipped open in your hand; 
and perhaps vou dropped them again up stairs, 
Emily, and C.:cely found them.’ ‘There, mo- 


. ther,’ said Emily, ‘TI told you I had not lost the 


box in the street.’ ‘Very well, my dear, it is 
no matter,’ replied Mrs. Carter, turning to her 
sister, and praising some fine cakes she had set 
before her. ‘It is no great matter, I know, 
mother ; only I intended it for a certain pur- 
pose ;’ and she looked expressively at Mary, 
who was bending over her plate, and appeared 
eating voraciously. Richard said, ‘I will run 
and ask Cicely about them.’ His mother re- 
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called him as he was leaving the room, saying, 
‘I am surprised, Richard, to hear you accuse 
Cicely of so mean an action, so low a vice as 
stealing.’ Mrs. Elwyn looked at Mary. Her 
face was crimson, and her full bright eye sunk 
before her mother could read its expression. 
«My child cannot be guilty ;’ thought Mrs. El- 
wyn. ‘ That deep blush must be at the recollec- 
tion of the past.’ But Mrs. Elwyn was anxious 
the box should be found ; and after she left the 
table asked Richard to describe it to her. Af 
ter carefully looking, as she could find nothing 
of the box, she went to Mary’s chamber, deter- 
mined to ask her, painful as the subject was, if 
she had not taken the sweet things the box con- 
tained. ‘Tears, in spite of her efforts to control 
them, came to her eyes as she opened the door 
of her daughter’s chamber. Rose was there, but 
Mary had gone out of an errand; her sister 
supposed it was for her mother; though Mary 
only said she was in great haste. ‘ But,’ said 
Rose, ‘ you look uneasy, mother. Has any- 
thing happened? I can do what you wished 
Mary to do.’ Mrs. Elwyn sighed deeply, and 
saying, ‘I will wait till Mary comes home,’ re- 
turned to her room. 
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Some time elapsed, and still Mary did not goo 

/ feturn. At last she ran into the room, put a bel 

| : beautiful box in her mother’s hand, fell upon the 
» her neck, and burst into an agony of tears. on 
,| ‘Oh! mother,’ she sobbed, ‘ you will despise til 
i | me; I am sure you will; but pray don’t call wi 
|| me by that dreadful name again, though I did wl 
/ eat Emily’s cakes. I have replaced them all st 
} again exactly as I found them, and have spent I 
all my long-treasured store to do it. You will tl 
. not expose me, mother,’ continued she, while 1] 
she raised her swimming eyes, with a look of I 


supplication, to her mother’s face. 

**Qh! my poor, weak child, how could you 
forget all you have suffered? I am sure you 
did not ask strength of God.’ ‘I hope I shall 
never be so weak and wicked again, mother; 
for I was wretched the moment I had eaten 
them, and should have replaced them immedi- 
diately, if you had not employed me so constant- 
ly that I had no opportunity. I said last night, 
while I lay thinking of my conduct, I would 3 
replace them as soon as I rose, and then tell q 
you the whole ; for I could not meet your eye 
again, as you fixed it on me lastevening.’ ‘Tell 
me, Mary, how you was tempted to forget the 
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good resolution you have kept so long; for I 
believe you have not transgressed once since 
the night you broke the glass.’ ‘I have not 
once tasted or touched anything I ought not, un- 
til now, mother ; and I amso mortified and vexed 
with myself—for I had time enough to think 
what I was doing. I found the box on the 
stairs; and at first thought it was Richard’s. 
I called him, but Rose told me he had gone to 
the pond, or was just going, to skate. I took 
the tempting cakes to my own room; and while 
I was placing the things in order, I thought I 
would just taste one ; there were so many, one 
would not be missed, and I was sure the girls 
or Richard would give me one in a moment, if 


I asked them. After eating one I took another, 
and another, until all were gone. While eating 
the last one, I heard some one coming, and 
hid the box. It was Emily, who came to ask 
me to go out with her, to choose a work-bag 
for a great favorite of hers, she said, for whom 
she had intended the inlaid box of cecoa-nut 


cakes ; but as that was lost, she would buy 
something else. Oh! mother, how my heart 
beat. How mean and guilty I felt! I shall 
never forget it; no, never. I stammered some- 
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thing about being very busy. Emily must have 
noticed my guilty looks, for she said, ‘ What 
ails you, Mary? Has anything displeased you ? 
Are you ill, dear?’ I trembled, and my eyes 
were full of tears. Fortunately, her mother 
called her, or I should have betrayed myself. 
I locked the door, and wept in agony. For a 
long tin.e I sat there, and felt very miserable ; 
but when I had resolved what to do, I was 
more easy. The rest you know, mother; and 
I am sure you will not expose me. I had rather 
keep my chamber all Christmas week than to be 
thought’— 

* Mary could not finish the sentence. Tears 
again filled her eyes, and she turned to the win- 
dow to hide her feelings. ‘I shall not expose 
you, Mary, for I feel that you have suffered 
mortification enough. I will take the box to 
your aunt’s chamber, and see it properly dis- 
posed of.’ ‘But what shall I do when Emily 
gives me the box? I cannot take it, mother; 
indeed I cannot. _ The sight of it would be a 
constant punishment to me.’ 

‘««Then take it, Mary, and keep it as a me- 
mento of your shame. Let it remain just as it 
is, with the tempting cakes untouched. Should 
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you be again strongly tempted, it may serve, by 
reminding you of what you have suffered, to 
keep you in the path of duty.’ 

«‘¢T have told you that I would not expose 
your weakness ; but I advise you frankly to tell 
your friend Emily all the particulars. She will 
naturally tell you about the finding of the box, 
and your silence will in itself be a deception. 
We should be afraid of doing wrong, not of 
having it known that we have done wrong. 
Painful as such a confession will be, it is your 
duty to make it; and if you are really sincere 
in your wishes to become good, you will be 
willing to submit. It is selfish and wicked to 
wish to appear to others better than we really 
are ; it is, in fact, stealing good opinions, which 
do not belong to us.’ 

““ Mary followed her mother’s advice; and 
the box of dried cakes was kept as a perpetual 
remembrance of her faults and her sufferings.” 

Rhode-Island. L. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What is it, which if we eat we get the dyspepsia, which 
the government orders us to keep, though it is sure to kill us 
if we keep it too long ? 

2. When is a ship not a ship ? 

3. When is a little child not a little child ? 

4.“When are your brother’s feet not [eet ? 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO MY COUSIN ON HIS © 
BIRTH-DAY. | 


My dear little cousin, I’m sure I’ve a dozen, 

Who are nearly or quite at your age, 
But all those are rejected, while you I’ve selected, 
My verse at this time to engage. 


And now for my reason : is not this the season 

When I promised to think of my pet ? 
Take this for my token, that I have not broken 
The promise I made when we met. 


But to-day oft in school, I have broken a rule, 
. By which scholars should ever abide,— 
it To attend to their books, and evince by their looks 
That they ’re thinking of nothing beside. 


For as oft as mine eye has chanced to espy 

Midst my pupils a good little boy, 
My thoughts quickly flew, till they rested on you, 
Who, I hope, give your parents much joy. 


If this day ’s well employ’d, as well as enjoy’d, 

For you they ’1l have nothing to fear, 
Should the proverb be true, that whatever we do q 
On our birth-day, we do the whole year. 4 


Shall I guess what you ’re doing ? your mother is sewing, 
While Charley is stilkas a mouse, 

Your father is reading, you and Mary are feeding 

Her little pet-lamb near the house. 
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Now, dear Henry, good-bye ; recollect, time will fly ; 
And if you employ it aright, 

Ia one year from this time, I will tell you in rhyme 
That I think of you still with delight. 


Stockbridge. Cora. 


A native of New-Zealand, named Tooi, made a visit 
to England. The gentleman who had the care of him 
wrote just such letters to his friends at home as he dic- 
tated. In one of these letters the young savage says :— 
“Tooi learn litthe hymn—very hard—I do anything 
with my finger—my head in morning go all away. 
Tooi no like London—shove me about. Mr. Hall took 
me see the Tower—see thousand thousand guns: no 
give me one at all. See lion, elephant, monkey, and 
cockatoo: the cockatoo he know me very well.” He 
meant that he had been accustomed to see cockatoos. 
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THE ANT, THE BUTTERFLY, & THE LARK. 


“ Waar an extensive prospect! how sublime the 
height I have reached!” exclaimed an ambitious Ant, 
that, with great labour and fatigue, had ascended a little 
green hillock at a short distance from its native hill.” 

“A wonderful elevation, indeed !’’ cried a Butterfly. 
** Ah, if you could see the wide landscape which I be- 
hold in my airy range! Look, how easily I can cross 
the brook, high over its willow trees; or rise above the 
towering rocks and pines in the woodland beyond !” 

A Lark, building her nest in the shadow of a daisy, 
hearing this, was tempted for an instant to spread her 
wings, and soar to the clouds, to convince the vain But- 
terfly of the narrowness of its boast over the poor dis- 
concerted Ant. But, modest and wise, she continued 
weaving her lowly nest, reflecting she could but act 
the part which she had just despised, since there were 
heights to which she herself had never attained; and 
that the eagle might disdain her proudest flight as he 
ascended high in the blue heavens, as far above her as 
she could rise above the gay insect, the slight texture of 
whose wings were formed to float from bloom to bloom, 
just above the surface of the verdant earth. 


Morat. The vain may learn humility, by comparing 
themselves, not with the ignorant, but with the wise. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT, 


Wuen I wrote an account of the sagacity of 
elephants for the last Miscellany, I had never 
read the following anecdote, which I am sure 
will interest my young readers. A fine elephant 
in Hindostan had a fit of madness, which ren- 
dered him so unmanageable, that it became 
necessary to chain him. One dark night, he 
broke his fetters, and ran wild, driving every 
thing before him, and roaring and trumpeting 
with his trunk. He was pursued by spearmen, 
and this rendered him more furious; he struck 
at everything that came in his way, and finally 
killed his keeper by a single blow from his 
trunk. ‘The moment he perceived the man 
did not rise, he suddenly stopped, and looked at 
him with a very earnest, pitiful expression: 
After pausing for some seconds, he ran to the 
place from which he had first broken loose, in 
front of which lay a child two years old, the 
daughter of the keeper whom he had killed. 
He seized the infant round the waist, as gently 
as her mother would have done, lifted it up, 
and caressed and fondled it for some time. All 


who watched him trembled for her safety, ex- 
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pecting every moment to see her share the fate 
of her unfortunate father; but the sagacious 
animal, having turned the babe round three 
times, quietly laid her down, and drew over her 
some clothing that had fallen off. After this, 
he stood gazing upon her, motionless and de- 
jected, as if conscious he had done a wrong he 
could not repair. The fatherless babe, from 
constant familiarity with the powerful animal, 
was so little afraid of him, that she played with 
his huge trunk, as she would with the paw of 
a kitten. From that time he was passive and 
quiet; he was always delighted when the orphan 
came in sight, and mourned if she were absent 


from him an hour longer than usual. The sol- 
diers in the camp often went to see him fondle 
his little adopted one. This elephant soon after 
began to lose his health, and died at the end of 
six months. Those who knew the story thought 
his heart was broken, because he had killed his 
keeper.” 
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SOME TALK ABOUT BRAZIL. 


Tus fine country was discovered by acci- 
dent. A Portuguese squadron on the way to 
India, in 1500, stood considerably to the west, 
in order to avoid the calms of the coast of Afri- 
ca. Certain plants floating on the ocean gave 
indication of land; aud soon after, mountains 
were discovered in the distant horizon. The 
existence of land in that place was then un- 
known to the world. The commander of the 
squadron landed at Porto Seguro, on the third 
of May, which in the Catholic Church is called 
the Day of the Holy Cross. For this reason, he 
erected a cross on shore, and called the country 
he had discovered Terra Neva da Vera Cruz, or 
the New Land of the Holy Cross. The forests of 
this new country furnished in great abundance 
a tree very valuable for its colouring properties ; 
its wood resembled fire, and was therefore call- 
ed Pao Brases, or wood of flame. This tree 
became a great article of commerce, and in 
process of time gave its name to the country that 
produced it; the appellation of Vera Cruz was 
gradually lost in that of Brazes or Brazil. 


al 
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It is probable that no country in the world 


equals Brazil in the luxuriance, variety, and . 


brilliancy of vegetation. The Cabbage Palm, 


so celebrated for its beauty, is one of the most q 


remarkable features in a Brazilian forest. An 
English traveller says: ‘‘ From all-parts of the 
woods, this elegant tree was seen shooting above 
its companions, waving in every breeze its long 
flexible stem, and its tuft of light silken leaves. 
It seemed, indeed, to belong more to the sky 
than the earth; for in some places it crowded 
tbe summit of the highest ridges, and was the 
only one whose foliage was seen projected on 
the blue sky, like Berenice’s hair floating in 
the starry firmament ; for the stem that support- 
ed it was so slender, that it could not be dis- 
cerned in the distance.” ‘This beautiful tree is 
killed for the sake of the tuft of leaves at the 
top, from-which it takes the name of Cabbage ; 
but vegetation is so astonishly rapid in Brazil, 
that it is almost impossible to destroy things as 
fast as they will grow. 

The Coral Tree is another splendid produc- 
tion of Brazil. It takes its name from spikes of 
rich scarlet blossoms, as large as those of the 
Horse-chesnut, which stand erect in the bran- 
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ches, and give a glowing appearance to the 
whole surface. 

The Silk Cotton Tree grows exceedingly 
high; it has a rich tufted foliage, covered with 


") large, bright blossoms. It takes its name from 


the silkiness of the cotton, which it yields. 

The Jacaranda is a tall and magnificent tree ; 
its dark, feathery foliage, contrasts beautifully 
with its gold-coloured flowers. 

Among the numerous kinds of Palm, are 
some species which suddenly burst into blossom 
in the evening, and mingle their perfume with 
the fragrant orange groves. 

The Bombax is one of the most beautiful 
trees in the world. It is of immense size, with 
large foliage, like a palm, and bright, ruddy 
flowers, resembling rich tulips. ‘The blossoms 
are succeeded by pods, as large as a common 
sized water-melon, which burst and display 
long silken fibres like hair, to envelope the seed. 
This is used to stuff pillows, cushions, &c. 

The various species of the Cactus unfold 
their thick snowy blossoms at midnight. The 
Night Blooming Cereus belongs to this family, 
There are various species of Bamboo, some ex- 
ceedingly large and handsome. Some are as 
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tall as forest trees, and send out numerous 
branches. Others shoot out a single stem, di- 
vided into regular joints, smooth and polished, 
and tapering to a point, sometimes to the height 
of ninety feet. Some of them are so slender 
that they bend down, and wave across the road 
like long fishing-rods. One species, smaller 
than the rest, sends out leaves at every joint, 
and runs from tree to tree, covering the thicket 
with its verdant drapery. 

The American Aloe is celebrated for the ra- 
pidity of its growth, and for its immense clus- 
ters of blossoms. A variety of those graceful 
trees called Acacias adorn the forests with their 
pretty rose-coloured, or golden flowers. Our 
Locust tree belongs to the same tribe, but its 
blossoms are white. 

Figs, grapes, lemons, citrons, &c., are very 
plenty. 

Pine Apples grow wild in Brazil, in great 
abundance. 

There is a native fruit called the Custard 
Apple, because its pulp has exactly the taste 
and consistence of a custard. 

Another wild fruit is called the Marrow Ap- 
ple, on account of its resemblance to marrow. 
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The seeds of the Banana are arranged in the 
form of a cross, which renders it sacred in the 
eyes of the Catholic inhabitants of this country ; 
they are unwilling to cut it across, lest they 
should sever the sacred emblem. This fruit is 
universally eaten; it is dipped in meal, as we 
dip a radish in salt. 

Nothing seems more remarkable to a stran- 
ger than the flowery appearance of Brazil. The 
country is loaded with vegetable life, in forms 
so various, that every tree and shrub differs 
from its neighbour: and all are covered with 
blossoms, of such glowing colours, that they 
seem like vegetable sunbeams, On every blasted 
stem, which has lost its own leaves, the parasite 
vines hang their magnificent festoons. 

‘* Among these vines the different species of 
air plants are the most remarkable. They will 
bloom on the driest surface, as if they issued 
from the richest soil. Every withered tree is 
covered with their flowers of every hue, from 
the richest yellow to the brightest scarlet.” 
These strange plants have been known to blos- 
som in a portmanteau, where they had been 
shut up for several months, without light, air, 
or moisture. ‘“ The barren pine, likewise grows 
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on decayed trees, and never on the ground. Its 
seeds are furnished witha long, filmy fibre, like 
the thread of gossamer. When ripe, they are 
separated by the wind, and driven about, until 
they meet the obstruction of some withered 
branch. The thread then catches and revolves 
round until the seed touches the surface of the 
dry stem; it immediately vegetates, and sup- 
plies the naked arm with new foliage. It bears 
long spikes of bright scarlet blossoms. In some 
species, the leaves are protuberant below, and 
formed liked pitchers, which catch and retain 
the rain-water ; thus furnishing a cool draught 
to the heated traveller, in elevations where no 
water is to be found.” 

The majestic forests of this fine country are 
as remarkable for their regularity, as for their 
grandeur ; the profuse ornaments of the para- 
site plants do not render them impassable ; and 
it is said the traveller can gallop miles through 
them without being stopped by underwood. 

The banks of the sea are covered with a great 
variety of lofty ferns; the rocks are all alive 
with the blue gloxinia, and the road-sides are 
gay with Begonias, Myrtles, China-roses, scar- 
let Passion-flowers, and Trumpet-flowers. 
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These rare plants, which we cherish so care- 
fully in our green-houses, all grow wild there, 
and are as plenty as butter-cups and dandelions 
in our own fields. I suppose this seems strange 
to you, and you are as much surprised as the 
traveller who visited Paris, and heard all the 
little children speak French perfectly well ; he 
forgot that a Frenchman in London would hear 
all the little children talking better English than 
he could learn in many months. 

All flowers grow wild in some countries ; and 
when they are carried from a warm climate to 
a colder one, it becomes necessary to raise them 


in green-houses, where they can be kept warm 


by a stove during the cold weather. 

South of the equator the stars have an unu- 
sual brilliancy, and some beautiful constella- 
tions, not visible to us, are seen. Among the 
most celebrated is the constellation of the Cross, 
formed of four very clear, glittering stars. We 
never see the Great Bear and the Little Bear 
sink below the horizon: Homer and Virgil very 
poetically said they were afraid to bathe in the 
ocean; but south of the equator it is no longer 
true, for there they disappear. 


The insects of Brazil share in the general 
4 
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gaudiness of nature. The famous Diamond 
Beetle, so called on account of his burnished 
and sparkling covering, is a native of this coun- 
try. The butterflies are large, numerous, and 
of uncommonly brilliant colours. 

The birds have splendid plumage. There are 
parrots of every showy colour, and the glowing 
orioles, which hang their long bag-shaped nests 
on the trees, like a similar species here, called 
Fiery Hang-birds. There is a pretty little bird 
called Jodo de Barros, or John of the Clay, be- 
cause he always builds a regular house of that 
material. It stands erect on the large branch 
of a tree, and is shaped like an Irish cabin. It 
has an arched roof, anda porch with a door 
leading to an inuer apartment. The little bird 
knows enough not to make his door on the side 
where the wind blows most frequently ; and he 
does Lis work so strong that it lasts him many 
winters. He is about the size of a lark, and is 
sometimes called the yellow thrush. He is a 
sociable, cheerful thing, and always welcomes 
the traveller with his shrill, lively notes. 

There is another familiar, merry bird, about 
as big as a sparrow, which is called the Bem te 
vi. He pops his head out of a bush, and says 
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’ 


distinctly, ‘‘ Bem te vi,” which means, ‘* Oh! I 
saw you plain enough.” Ue does this as archly 
as if he really had some mischief to tell of 

In Brazil, prayers to the Virgin Mary are of- 
fered immediately after sun-set. No vesper bell 
4 is used; but the period is announced by a very 
+ simple and beautiful circumstance. A large 
: silver-winged beetle, just at that time, begins to 
wind his solemn and sonorous horn. In conse- 
quence of this, the insect is called the Ave Ma- 
ria Beetle, or the Hail Mary Beetle. 

Humming-birds, whose feathers have been 
fancifully called “ hairs of the sun,” buzz about 
the flowers in Brazil, as thick as bees. 

A large bird called the Urapong makes the 
woods resound with a noise like the clashing of 
metals; in the distance, it sounds like the so- 
femn tolling of a church bell. 

The manakin is valued for its melodious song, 
said to resemble the warbling of a nightingale. 
In St. Domingo, this bird is called the organiste, 
because its notes form a complete octave. 

The fire-flics of Brazil, like those of most 
warm countries, are remarkably brilliant. Large 
numbers of them become a prey to the bull-frogs, 
which abound in the marshes, and are ealled 
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smiths, because their croaking is thought to 
resemble the sound of a hammer on the anvil. 
The South Americans sometimes have a cruel 
amusement with these creatures. A bull frog 
is brought to a forge, and mistaking the sparks 
for fire-flies he jumps at the burning food and 
devours it. 

Even the serpents of Brazil are remarkable 
for beautiful colours. One called the coral 
serpent is about a yard long. Its glossy skin is 
striped with alternate rings of crimson and 
azure, and its eyes sparkle like diamonds. 

I suppose you begin to think that every thing 
is beautiful in Brazil; and that you should love 
to live in a eountry where the flowers are so 
bright, and the insects so glittering ; where the 
serpents gliding among the leaves equal the 
flowers in splendour; where the monkeys chat- 
ter and run across the road, and the pretty par- 
rots scold as you pass along; where they have 
diamond mines, and topaz mines; and where 
the rivers are full of gold. But you must re- 
member that countries which have great natural 
advantages, always have great disadvantages. 
All the inhabitants of the earth are equally the 
children of our Heavenly Father ; and he gives 
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them, in one form or another, an equal share of 
blessings. 

This coral serpent, which looks so beautiful, 
is more venomous than the rattlesnake ; and 
others of his species, less attractive in appear- 
ance, are equally poisonous. 

A very dangerous insect, called the carapatoo, 
abounds in the woods. Painful ulcers and dan- 
gerous inflammations are caused by the wounds 
they inflict. Whole herds of cattle are some- 
times destroyed by these horrid creatures, and 
human beings suffer from them very severely. 
They are so tough that they cannot be crushed, 
and so full of life that they will not drown ; there 
is no way to destroy them but to burn them. 

There is another insect, unknown by name, 
which lays its eggs under the skin, and pro- 
duces frightful diseases. ‘There is likewise a 
large bat, called the morcego, which attacks man 
and beast. In Brazil they reckon no less than 
eighteen kinds of morcego, nine of which are 
voracious blood-suckers. Cows, horses, and 
men, are found dead in the morning, after a 
nightly visit from these terrible animals. 

An English traveller says, “‘ The rats in Bra- 
zil are of a most savage breed. Living wild in 
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the woods, they become very ferocious and for- 
midable. ‘Twenty negroes belonging to a gen- 
tleman were nearly eaten alive by them. The 
poor fellows had been so tired with work, and 
slept so very sound, that their toes were nearly 
eaten off before they cried out; and such acci- 
dents are very common. We had scarcely be- 
gun our supper, when these animals began to 
stir about us in all directions. We spread a 
bull’s hide on the ground, and stretched our- 
selves on it. Stuck in the mud of the ragged 
wall, was a little cresset of oil, with a wick for 
a lamp, which gave a dim light, sufficient to 
Shew the dreary place in which we lay. Pre- 
sently we perceived the rats issuing through the 
crevices of the walls about us on all sides, and 
the bats began to fly from their concealments 
above. I think I never saw a more dismal 
scene. Several of these horrid vampyres were 
silently floating and wheeling over us, and the 
broad shadows of their sooty wings were con- 
tinually seen gliding along the wall and the 
rafters. Presently the light went out, and we 
were left in the dark with these companions. 
We immediately got up, drew on our boots, 
leather caps, and gloves, wrapped ourselves in 
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our cloaks, and, fatigue subduing fear, we fell 
asleep, and awoke in the morning without loss 
of blood. On going out, the first object that 
we saw was a poor cow, that had been shut up 
under the same roof, separated from us only by 
a mud partition. She was all over wounds, 
from which the blood was still streaming.” 


us inthecountry. They 
are conical mounds made of clay, which the in- 
sect tempers with a glutinous substance from 
its own body. ‘These mansions vary in size. 
Sometimes they are ten feet in circumference, 
and higher than a man’s head when he is riding 
on horseback. These ants often make subter- 
ranean passages of great length, by which they 
pass from one habitation to another, or from one 
of their villages to another. When they mi- 
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grate, they persist in going in a straight line, 
whatever obstacles may be in the way. Anarmy 
of them will sometimes pass through a garden, 


‘devouring every green thing; or through a 
house, eating up every fly, spider, &c., and 
biting the people, if they chance to be asleep. 

The armadillos are the great enemies of these 
voracious ants. They burrow under ground, 
devour the ants by thousands, and destroy the 
interior of their habitations. This animal is 
called ‘‘the hog in armour,” because he has a 
snout like a pig, and atough scaiy coat of mail, 
like a crocodile. 

The boa-constrictor was once an inhabitant 
of the woods in Brazil. He has now retired 
into the deep forests, far from the haunts of 
men. His skin is frequently used for boots, 
saddles, &c.; when it is tanned, it forms a hide 
nearly as thick as that of an ox. 

The tigers sometimes kill colts, lambs, &c. 
An enormous spider weaves his web across the 
boughs, or from tree to tree. The threads that 
compose the web are yellow and glossy, like 
that of the silk-worm, and equally strong. 
Gloves and stockings have been make of it; 
and it might become an important article of 
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manufacture, were it not for the deadly hostility 
of these insects, which leads them to fight with, 
and devour each other continually. 

The Brazilians, like all the inhabitants of 
warm climates, are subject to virulent humours, 
and violent diseases; some of them are so 
loathsome, that it would be painful to describe 
them. In some districts, however, the climate 
is extremely salubrious and healthy. 

Gold has never yet proved a blessing to any 
country in which it has been discovered ; and 
it has had a disastrous effect upon Brazil. 
Those countries, where the inhabitants earn 
their living by patient industry, are always the 
happiest and the most prosperous. 

In Brazil, the gold has heretofore been ob- 
tained in the rivers, or washed from the soil 
through which they flowed. So many bloody 
quarrels have arisen between rival parties, in 
search of the precious metal, that these streams 
are called the River of Deaths, and other simi- 
lar appellations. When land has been washed 
for gold, it is barren for ever after; no process 
can restore its fertility. Whole farms, contain- 
ing extensive tracts of very rich-and productive 
land, have by these means become barren de- 
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serts. There is an English Mining Company 
now established there, for the purpose of find- 
ing gold in a more harmless way, in the midst 
of the mountains. The iron of the country is 
far more valuable than the gold, and so plenti- 
ful that the stones in the street are ofien one 
rich mass of this useful metal. Yet there has 
been no furnaces for the manufacture of iron in 
Brazil until within a few years. The native 
Indians of South America made their fish-hooks 
and other common implements of gold, because 
it was so much more easily worked than iron ; 
and long after Portugal was settled by the Por- 
tuguese, attention was directed almost exclu- 
sively to gold, because it required so much less 
Jabour. 

The introduction of furnaces for the smelting 
of iron is mentioned in the Brazilian annals 
as something almost miraculous: ‘‘ In October, © 
1818, the first fire was lighted in the furnaces, 
and on the 27th of the month ore was intro- 
duced ; on the 30th the bellows began to blow; 
and on the Ist of November, the day of All 
Saints, the metal was seen to run for the first 
time, at nine o’clock in the morning, just before 
the celebration of mass, and it was announced 
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in the chapel by the shouts of the congre- 
gation.” 

Topaz is found in the midst of a clayey mass, 
somewhat resembling soft chalk. The mines 
were discovered about fifty years ago; when, 
on removing some of this soft material, for the 
purpose of making q road, chrystals of topaz 
were observed to tumble out of it. 

The government of Brazil is in a very un- 
settled state. There have been many changes, 
accompanied by much confusion and blood- 
shed. It is now independent of Portugal, and 
an infant son of Dom Pedro, the former empe- 
ror, is the prince. 

The worst of all evils in Brazil is slavery ; 
indeed it is the greatest evil that can exist in 
any country. It is sure to bring misery upon 
those who encourage it, as well as upon those 
who suffer by it. It would make my heart ache 
to te!l you how the poor negroes in Brazil are 
abused ; how they are starved to death, and 
whipped to death; and how often despair and 
rage leads them to murder their masters and 
kill themselves. Poor creatures! They are 
treated like wild beasts, and what wonder is it 
that they become so? Their masters say they 
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are lazy and careless. Everybody would be 
lazy and careless, if they had nothing to hope 
for. The negro fares none the better for being 
industrious. He cannot have his earnings to 
buy a meal for himself, a ribbon for his wife, or 
a whistle for his little boy. He works while 
the whip is held over him, and he knows that 
his children, if they live, must do the same. 
Are not such things as these enough to make 
anybody lazy and revengeful? The Africans 
are naturally kind and obliging; it is ill treat- 
ment that renders them otherwise. An English 
clergyman, who visited a slave market in Bra- 
zil, says: ‘‘ Manly of them were lying stretched 
on the bare boards; and among the rest mothers 
with nursing infants, of which they seemed 
passionately fond, They were all doomed to 
remain on the same spot, like sheep in a pen, 
till they were sold. They have no apartment 
to retire to, no bed to repose on, no covering 
to protect them; they sit naked all day, and lie 
naked all night, on the bare boards. Some 
young boys, who seemed to-have formed a soci- 
ety together, particularly attracted my attention. 
The little group seemed very fond of each 
other, and their kimdly feelings were never in- 
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terrupted by peevishness. I do not remember 
that I ever saw a little negro fretful, or out of 
humour; certainly never displaying those fero- 
cious fits of petty passion, in which I have seén 


white children indulge. I sometimes brought 
cake and fruit in my pocket, and gave them to 
these boys. It was delightful to observe the 
generous and disinterested manner in which 
they distributed them. There was no scramb- 
ling with one another; no selfish reservation 
to themselves. The child to whom I happened 
to give them, took them so gently, looked so 
thankfully, and distributed them so generously, 
that I could not help thinking God had com- 
pensated their dusky hue, by a more than usual 
portion of amiable qualities.” | 

It redounds to the glory of the English go- 
vernment, that they have been active and ener- 
getic in abolishing the slave-trade in their own 
territories, and have made use of all their power 
to induce the neighbouring nations to do so 
likewise. In a treaty between England and 
Portugal in 1826, it was finally agreed that no 
subjects of the Emperor of Brazil should be al- 
lowed to carry on the slave-trade in any manner 
whatsoever. This treaty was to be carried into 
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effect at the end of three years; and conse- 
quently any Brazilian who now imports slaves 
1S izegarded as a pirate, and treated as such by 
the laws of his country. 

Rio de Janeiro is the capital of Brazil. It 
means the River of January, and is so called 
because the bay (then supposed to be a river) 
on which the city is situated, was discovered 
on the first day of January.* 


. For much of the above information I am indebted 
to ‘ Notices of Brazil,’ by the Rev. R. Walsh. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


The seat of joy and good will; 

An article worn by men and boys ; 

A fine forest animal ; 

The means of enjoying music ; 

The power which sets a steam-boat in motion ; 

A beverage much approved by ladies ; 

An animal much disapproved by ladies and gentlemen ; 
A man whose life is mostly spent on the sea ; 

What the tender-hearted are ever ready to give ; 
That which adorns nature and sometimes rivals her ; 
A beautiful little plant ; 

And the planet on which we live— 


May all be found in a word which signifies a small space 
near every man’s fireside. 
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THE BROKEN BASKET. 


BY MISS GOULD. & 


Lt tell you a story, my dear little friends, 
That’s true, but more simple than striking ; 
And you may find nothing between its two ends, 

Exactly conform’d to your liking. 


As Ellen—now, Ellen’s a sweet little girl, 
An infantine, innocent creature, 

With cheeks like the rose-leaf, and teeth like the pearl, 
A cherub in every feature— 


Well, Ellen one day, all equipp’d for a walk, 
Went forth with the nurse, from her mother, 
And look’d like a bud that was broke from its stalk, 
And lodged, in its fall, on another ; 


She had not gone far, when she mark’d on the green 
A bird, that she thought had just lighted, 

The largest and tamest she ever had seen, 
Which seem’d neither jealous nor frighted. 


And so, from the hand of her nurse getting free, 
She bounded off, nearer, to watch it ; 

“Oh! see what a beautiful creature!” said she, 
“TI guess little Ellen can catch it.” 


Then running, she stepp’d on her frock-hem, and fell, 
Or, as Paddy would say, made a blunder; 

The bird raised its wings, with a hideous yell, 

Which, capping the fall, nearly stunn’d her. 
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And Ellen, intent upon catching the bird, 
Which she did not yet know by its feather, 

Came down on her neat little basket, and heard i 

® Its sides quash’d, like egg-shells, together. . 


Now, naming the bird is, perhaps, of no use, 
But some little reader may ask it; 

And so I will tell you—’twas chasing a goose, 
By which Ellen ruin’d her basket! 
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H TO LAY MEZZOTINTO PRINTS UPON 
, GLASS. 
Cur off the margin, and lay the print in a dish of hot 
water: let it remain on the surface till it sinks. Take it out 
carefully, and press it between cloths or paper, so that no 
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* — ~water may appear on the surface ; but the print must be quite 
if damp. Then lay it, face uppermost, on a table ; have ready 
’ a plate of pure clean glass, free from spots or scratches ; 
| brush it over with some Venice turpentine, and hold it to the 


fire a little, to make it run equal and thin; then let it fall 
gently on the print. Press it down, that the turpentine may 
\ stick to the print; also press the print with your fingers 
from the middle to the edges of the glass, so that no blisters 
may remain. Now wet the print with a soft cloth, and rub 
it gently with your finger; the paper will peel off, leaving 
only the impression upon the glass. When it is dry, wet it 
over with oil of turpentine, till it is transparent, and set it to 
dry, when it will be fit for painting. The colours are the 
usual oils, and there is nothing in the process particular. 
qi The back of this painting is generally washed with plaster 
of Paris. 
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Epwarp Birp, a famous English artist, was 
the son ofaclothier. In childhood he had very 
weak health, and his mother was glad to indulge 
him in any harmless amusements. It was his 
great delight to draw figures. When only three 
or four years old, he would stand upon a stool 
and chalk outlines upon the wall; and when 
he stopped to look at what he had done, he 
would exclaim, with childish joy, ‘‘ Well done, 
little Neddy Bird!” He rose very early in the 
morning, in order to have an opportunity to 
chalk on the walls, and on the floor, before the 
housemaids were up to disturb him with their 
scrubbing-brushes and mops. His eldest sis- 
ter encouraged him in these pursuits, by saving 
all her pocket-money for a long time, to buy 
him a box of colours. His father was not rich, 
and therefore could not afford to have him in- 
structed in the art he loved so much; he could 
do nothing better for him than to apprentice 
him to a maker of tea-trays. The young artist 
ornamented these articles with so much neat- 
ness and taste, that he soon became distinguish- 
ed above all his fellow-workmen. As long as 
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it was his duty to remain in this situation, he 
was conspicuous for his industry and skill ; but 
his mind was so bright and active, that he grew 
very tired of making the same embellishments 
over and over again. When his service as an 
apprentice had expired, he refused all offers to 
continue in the tray-making trade, and opened 
a drawing-school at Bristol. Every leisure mo- 
ment he had, he devoted to improvement in 
sketching and painting ; and patience and per- 
severance brought their usual reward. Before 
many years had passed away, he could sell his 
pictures for thirty guineas each; and afterward 


his paintings were esteemed so beautiful, that 
he received three hundred, and five hundred, 
guineas for them. 

This self-taught artist afterward became a 
member of the Royal Academy, and painter to 
the Princess Charlotte. 


The people of his native town were very 
proud of him, and received him with great 
enthusiasm when he visited them. His early 
companions and friends always loved to talk 
about him; but his genius was not the first 
thing they mentioned, or the quality which they 
most delighted to praise ; his active and over- 
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flowing kindness was his strongest claim to 
their remembrance and affection. ‘‘I knew 
Ned Bird,” said one of his humble friends, 
‘when he was a boy at school; he never 
thought of himself; he would give one-half of 
his dinner to a beggar woman, and the other 
to a lame soldier, and fast upon his lesson.” 
When he became older, and had plenty of money 
and fame, he indulged in the same generous 
feelings. Everybody reverenced him for his 
benevolence, and for his perfect sincerity of 
heart. 


Haypn, the famous composer of-music, was 
the son of a German wheelwright. His parents 
were fond of music; and on Sundays his father 
was in the habit of playing on the harp, while 
his mother sung. On such occasions, the child 
used to pretend to accompany them, by moving 
two pieces of wood, as if he were playing ona 
violin. A cousin, who was a school-master, 
having remarked that the boy, at six years old, 
beat time with astonishing exactness, proposed 
to educate him. While at school, he composed 
an air, which attracted the attention of all who 
heard it. When the most busily engaged in 
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play, he would instantly leave his companions, 
and dart into the church, if he heard the organ. 
At eight years old, he was admitted to the choir 
of St. Stephen, at Vienna, and after that time 
he studied his art sixteen hours ina day. He 
received some instruction in music; but most 
of the time he was obliged to labour without a 
master, shivering in a cold garret, by the side 


of a wretched old harpsichord. 

At length his talents, and the skill he had 
acquired by patient industry, were duly appre- 
ciated and patronized. He no longer suffered 
from poverty. He was placed at the head of 


the grand orchestra in Prince Esterhazy’s family, 
where he was treated with the most distinguish- 
ed kindness. 

His fame became so great, that one of the 
English princes requested him, while he was in 
London, to sit for his portrait. The great mu- 
sician found it very tiresome business to sit still 
while his face was copied ; and he soon became 
sleepy and stupid. The painter, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, complained to the prince that he 
could not take his likeness, because all the ex- 
pression went away from his face as soon as he 
began. The prince then contrived a stratagem 
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to effect his purpose. There was a very pretty 
German girl in the service of the queen, and 
she, being instructed what she was to do, was 
sent to the artist’s house. When Haydn had 
taken his seat for the third time, and his con- 
versation with Sir Joshua began to flag, the 
young German, clothed in white, and crowned 
with roses, thus addressed him in his own lan- 
guage: “Oh! great man, how happy I am to 
have an opportunity of being in thy presence!” 

Haydn was surprised and delighted, and his 
face at once became animated and expressive. 

In the decline of life, Haydn received public 
testimonials of respect and affection, that more 
than once brought tears tohiseyes. The great 
and the gifted, throughout his native land, vied 
with each other in conferring honour upon the 
beloved old man. He is said, hewever, to have 
loved music for its own sake, rather than for the 
fame it brought him. 


Though there are a great many instances of 
children who have very early shown a predilec- 
tion*for those arts, or sciences, by whioh they 
were afterward distinguished, yet it often hap- 
pens that a change of circumstances produces a 
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change of taste. An active and observing mind 
will become remarkable for knowledge on any 
subject to which attention is directed. When 
Baron Guyton pe Morveavu was a boy, he was 
singularly fond of every thing mechanical. He 
persuaded his father to buy a worthless old 
clock at auction, that he might try his skill in 
repairing it. It was in so bad a condition that 
it was sold for six francs. The enthusiastic 
child took it to pieces, cleaned it, made some 
parts, which were wanting, and put it together, 
without any assistance. It kept time perfectly ; 
and fifty-four years after, it was sold at a higher 
price than had been given for the house and whole 
estate, where it was originally exhibited at auc- 
tion. When only eight years old, he undertook 
to cleanse and repair his mother’s watch, and 
succeeded equally well. 

Yet when he became a man, he had no taste 
for mechanical pursuits. His busy mind retain- 
ed all its early activity, but it was directed to 
another object. The same habits of careful 
observation, which enabled him to repair the 
clock and the watch, afterward gave him great 
skill and reputation as a chemical philosopher. 
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ALICE REED. 


Littte Alice Reed lived in Boston; she had 
an uncle in the country, who was a farmer. 
Alice loved nothing better than a run in the 
fields, where in two minutes she could fill her 
apron with buttercups and clover blossoms. She 
watched to see when the grass in front of the 
state-house would become green; and the very 
first dandelion she saw, she ran to her mother, 
saying, ‘‘ The sunshine has come now, mother; 
when shall we go to see uncle ?”’ 

In August she had her wish. As they rode 
along, she saw the trees loaded with fruit, and 


the gardens full of flowers, She was so impa- 
tient to run in the fields, that she could hardly 
be contented to sit still in the chaise. At last 
they arrived at her uncle’s; and everybody was 


glad to see little Alice and her mother. 

As soon as her bonnet was taken off, she ran 
to the barn, with her cousin, to see the cow and 
calf. The white hen had a fine brood of chick- 
ens; and Alice clapped her hands when she 
first saw them in the barn, running about to 
pick up seeds. Two of the little chickens were 
fastened together; they had but three wings 
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between them. Alice’s cousin George called 
them his Siamese twins, and said he meant to 
send them tothe museum. The chickens were 
not so kind to each other as the Siamese boys 
are. One chicken wanted to go one way, and 
the other wanted to go another way; and the 
bigger one pulled the little one very hard; and 
that made the little one cry, ‘‘ peep, peep.” 
Alice pitied these poor little chickens; and she 
said, ‘‘ If I was the big chicken, I would be more 
kind to my little brother, and not pull him about 
so; but I suppose he don’t know he hurts the 
little one.” 

When the sun wassetting, Alice had some good 
new milk to drink ; and then the children went 
into the fields to gather flowers. While they 
were in the fields, Alice saw a little chipping 
squirrel run along the top of the wall; and she 
cried out joyfully, and ran after him; for she 
thought she could catch him, and stroke his fur, 
and teach him to live with her little kitten in 
Boston, and eat milk from a saucer. But the 
squirrel hid himself in his hole, and Alice could 
not find him again. Her mother told her she 
was very glad she could not catch the squirrel ; 
for if she had taken hold of him, it would have 
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frightened him dreadfully, and made his lit- 
tle heart beat very fast. ‘The squirrel would 
have been very unhappy in Boston; unless he 
were shut up in a cage, he would run away. 
When Alice knew this, she did not want the 
pretty squirrel any more. She loved dearly to 
hear about his snug house under ground, and 
the nuts he stored away in his little closet. 

In the evening Alice saw some fire-flies ; and 
she said to her uncle, ‘‘ See how the ground is 
covered with pretty little stars! Did they come 
from the sky?” Her uncle told her they were 
insects; and that God had made them to give 
light from their wings. Then the little girl 
asked, ‘‘ What is their name, uncle?”’ He told 
her the people in the country called them light- 
ning-bugs. Alice had never seen any fire-flies 
before, and she talked a great deal about them. 
But when she tried to tell her mother all about 
it, she forgot the name, and said, ‘“‘ Oh, mother, 
I have seen a whole parcel of thunder-bugs !”’ 

The next day, Alice went into the meadow 
with her cousin George to gather some cran- 
berries. She had never seen any cranberries 
growing before, and she called them little red 


apples, just big enough for her doll. As the 
6 
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children came home, they heard a great noise — 
behind the barn, and they ran to see what it _ 
was. Across dog was trying to bite a poor little 
calf. But there was a great ox feeding in the 
same pasture, and he ran to the calf, and stood | 
by him; and whichever way the dog turned, the 
ox turned too, and pointed his horns at him. | 
So the naughty dog was driven off, and the calf | 
was hurt but very little. Alice called him a 
good ox, and wanted to give him some of the 
cranberries in her little basket ; but George told 
her the ox would not eat cranberries. 

When Alice found her cousins were going 
to school, she wished to go too. She had never 
been to school, but her mother had taught her 
to read and spell a little. She sat very still 
while the scholars said their lessons. When 
the school-mistress asked her to read, she read 
as well as she could, and did not make any 
trouble at all. When she came home, her mo- 
ther asked her what she did at school; Alice 
said, ‘‘I sat as still as a mouse; and I learned 
to read, ‘Chain up a child, and away she will 
go.’”’ This made all her cousins laugh; for 
Alice did not say the verse right. She meant 
to say that she had read, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go.” 
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In the afternoon her uncle went out to gather 
peaches and apples for Mrs. Reed to carry to 
Boston. Alice stood under the tree, holding 
her apron for some, while George tried to catch 
them in his hands. Here is a picture of little 
Alice standing under the tree. 


When it was time to go home to Boston, 
Alice cried ; but her mother told her how much 
her father wanted to kiss his good little girl, 
and how he would love to hear about the things 
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she had seen. Alice loved her father, and she 
was willing to go home. 

She told him all abont the chickens, and the 
ox, and the squirrel. She said, “I am glad I 
did not catch the pretty little squirrel. He 
would not love to live in Boston. I suppose 
God made him on purpose to live in the coun- 
try. I wish I was a little squirrel.” 


In the church at Tiverton, in England, is the 
following curious epitaph: 


Ho, ho, who lies here ? 

?Tis I, the good Earl of Devonshire, 
With Kate my wife, to me full dear. 
That we spent we had; 

That we left we lost ; 

That we gave we have. 


The meaning is, that during their life-time 
they had the good of what they spent; that 
what they left would never be of any use to 
them; and that what they had given away 
would bring them happiness in another world. 


THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 


BY MISS L. BANCROFT. 


(Continued from the last number.] 


As soon as she was at leisure, Mrs. Bennet 
gave her children the promised walk. Catha- 
rine talked gaily of every object that excited her 
quick powers of observation. Mrs. Bennet soon 
perceived that George was unusually silent and 
thoughtful. She paid no attention to his evi- 
dent want of interest in the conversation be- 
tween herself and Catharine, hoping he would 
speak openly on the subject which occupied him 
so completely. She was not disappointed ; for 
in a few moments George drew towards her 
side, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, I don’t feel very happy 
about something that happened at school this 
week. One of the boys missed, the other day, 
a beautiful penknife, which his father gave him, 
on condition that he would make all his own 
pens; and as he and the boy who sits in the 
same desk with him, were both positive that he 
put it with his writing-book and ink-stand into 
his desk, he resolved to complain to the master 
of his loss. Several of the boys have missed 
articles of a similar kind, and we all knew there 
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was a thief in school. I was saying so, as I 
walked to school this morning, to a boy whom 
we all suspect, when he became so confused that 
I asked him what he was doing at Charles’s desk 
when I saw him there the day the penknife 
was missed. He stammered and stuttered, and 
could give no reason ; and at last he said, ‘ Shall 
you tell Charles you saw me there?’ ‘ Now,’ 
said I, ‘I know by that question you have his 
knife. If you will only put it back again, I 
won’t tell of you; but I shallifyoudon’t.’ ‘Will 
you promise me positively, and on your word,’ 
_ said he, ‘that you won't tell of me, if I put it 
— back? ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I will; for I know 
Charles has been very unhappy since he lost it.’ 
So he agreed to put it in his desk when he first 
went into school; which he did very easily, be- 
cause we were early. When Charles found the 
knife, he was very much astonished, and con- 
cluded he would not say anything to our mas- 
~~ ter. But he had heard about it from one of the 
boys; and when he inquired of Charles, and 
found that the knife had been put back, he said 
it was all from fear; that there was a thief in 
the school, and he would sift the business to the 
bottom. And now, mother, the end of my long 
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story is, that he willask us each what we know 
of the matter. Ile will ask me, among the rest, 
if I know who stole the knife; and then if I re- 
fuse to tell the boy’s name, he will be displeased, 
and perhaps punish me. What shall I do?” 
‘‘You are in rather a difficult situation, my 
son. Your duty to your teacher requires that 
you should have no reserve with him, in affairs 
of the school, while your word is pledged to your 
school-mate to preserve his disgraceful secret.” 
“But if Mr. Martin orders him to tell, mother, 
what can he do? You say that we should obey 
our teachers in school, as we do you out of it.” 


“True, my dear; that is tle very question that 
puzzles George. He cannot keep his plighted 
word, and at the same time obey his teacher, if 
he should require of him to give up the name of 


, 


the thief.” ‘*‘ The worst of it is,’ 
“that he may punish me, and then I shall lose 
the reward for which I have tried so hard. Not 
one word of reproof have I had addressed to me 
the whole term, and if I can get through one 
more fortnight, I shall have the golden medal 
for perfect recitations and deportment; and no 
boy has been able to get it this whole year. If 
I refuse to answer Mr. Martin, farewell all hope 


said George, 
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of the medal.” ‘Then I am sure I would not 
refuse,” cried Catharine. ‘‘He isa wicked boy 
—a thief; and he does not deserve that you 
should be so kind to bim. No, no, George; 
only think how happy we shall all be to have 
you bring home that medal. Only think, mam- 
ma, no boy has had it this whole year; and 
George has almost won it! Are not you very 
happy?” ‘Indeed I am, my child; I am very 
happy to hear that George has acquitted himself 
so well; I doubt if the sight of the medal would 
make me more so than I am at this minute.” 
Oh! yes, mother,” said Catharine, ‘‘ you would 
be happier to show everybody the medal, and to 
tell them that George was the only boy that had 
had it for a whole year, than you are to hear 
George tell about it now.” 

**My daughter, it is sufficient enjoyment to 
me that George has been irreproachable in his 
conduct. In the case which you suppose, I 
might justly be alarmed lest George should be- 
come vain from the remarks which my acquaint- 
ances might, from politeness, make to me and 
to him; and he might be led to think the sim- 
ple performance of his duty something extraor- 
dinary. I should fear that he might substitute 
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the love of fame and of the praise of man, for 
the love of God, as a motive of action. Such 
evils I should apprehend from a display of the 
medal in the manner you propose; but the 
praises of his mother can have no such effect. 
I have so often occasion to point out faults which 
you both have committed, that I am never un- 
willing to let you see how much pleasure I derive 
from hearing that you are improving at school.” 

“Indeed, mother, I don’t think I wanted the 
medal to show to the world, but only as a proof 
that I was trying to do well.” ‘‘ Ido not doubt 
it, my son. The praise of the good and virtu- 
ous is merely valuable as an additional testimony 
to that which our consciences bear, of the puri- 
ty of our conduct. When praise becomes the 
chief motive of action, it is wrong and injurious. 
But to return to your question: what have you 
thought would be your best course to-morrow ?”’ 
“T can’t break my word, mother; and I don’t 
believe that Catharine would tell of one of her 
companions.” ‘* No, indeed ; I did not tell this 
very day of something that was very disagree- 
able to me; though to be sure there was no rea- 
son why I should. I said what I did without 
stopping to think; I did not really mean it,” 
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‘T shall tell Mr. Martin,” continued George, 
“that I do know the name of the boy, but that 
I promised positively not to tell it, before I knew 
he meant to ask us anything about it. Will that 
be respectful, mother?’ ‘ Perfectly so, if your 
manner be so likewise: but if Mr. Martin should 
insist on your telling?” ‘Shall you be dis- 
pleased if I refuse to break my promise?’ ‘ No, 
my son; I shall be grieved that you are placed 
in a situation, which requires you to keep from 
your master any thing which it is important for 
the proper discipline of his school, that he should 
know ; but you need not fear my displeasure. 
I have only one thing to say; and that is, that 
you were rash in your promise. You are too 
young to take upon yourself the management of 
sO momentous a concern as the correction of a 
thief. Your motives were undoubtedly good ; 
but in future leave such offenders to the care of 
those whose judgment is matured.”’ 

When they returned from their walk, George 
and Catharine studied their lessons for the next 
day, till their mother was ready to hear them 
read, after tea. She and Catharine then took 
their needle-work, and George read to them 
from a volume of Natural History. ‘‘ How sin- 
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yular,”’ said he, as he closed the volume at eight 
o'clock, ‘‘ how singular and how curious this 
account of the bat is, hooking himself on trees 
and rocks by a claw on his wing.” “ It is well 
worth observation, ’’ replied his mother; ‘so 
much so, that Paley speaks of it in his Natural 
Theology, in his Chapter on compensation.” 
‘Compensation ! mother; what does he mean 
by that?” asked Catharine. ‘Something given 
to a creature to compensate, or make up, as 
you would say, for some defect in his form. 
The legs and feet of the bat are of little use to 
him. He cannot run, nor can he by their aid 
raise himself from the ground. Without this 
hook, he would be helpless; and I hope you 
admire, as much as Paley does, the goodness of 
Providence in caring for the comfort of a-crea- 
ture which you might consider beneath his no- 
tice. In the rest of the winged tribe you do not 
find thisclaw. Why? They require no com- 
pensation for defects that do not exist. They 
have the full use of their feet.’”’ ‘‘ Mother,” 
said George, “tell us more of these compensa- 
tions.” ‘* Willingly, my son; for I am never 
so happy as when pointing out to you proofs 
drawn from nature, of the wisdom of your Ma- 
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ker. Paley mentions the shortness of the neck 
in the elephant as a defect. The immense 
weight of the head could not be supported at 
the end of alongerone: and what was given to 
him to make up for this deficiency? You have 
both seen ‘the half-reasoning elephant,’ and 
surely remember his short unbending neck ; 
can you tell me by what means he is enabled, 
tall as he is, to drink and to eat of the fruits of 
the earth?” ‘“ Histrunk! his trunk! mother; 
that is his compensation; isn’t it?” ‘“ Yes, my 
dear, and a most admirable one it is ; it unites 
the utmost delicacy of touch to the most tre- 
mendous strength. With it he can take from 


your hand the smallest portion of food, or throw 
you prostrate at his feet. He feels no inconve- 
nience from that defect which would be pro- 
nounced irremediable by one who had never 
heard of anelephant. All is made up to him in 
his trunk.” ‘‘Oh! go on, mother; do let us 
hear a little more.” 


**T will tell you one more of the compensa- 
tions mentioned by Paley. You have heard of 
the chameleon, which was once thought to have 
the power of assuming various hues? This 
little creature has great difficulty in turning his 
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neck, from its shortness and peculiar structure ; 
yet, though he seldom turns his head, he can 
see not only the objects in front, but those be- 
hind and on each side, without difficulty, simply 
by moving his eye. No motion of the head is 
required.” ‘‘ How strange, mother; how is it 
done?’ ‘“ The eyes are remarkably large, and 
project more than half their diameter from the 
head; do you know what that means, Catha- 
rine?’ ‘* Yes, ma’am, I believe so: more than 
half of the eye-ball sticks out beyond the head,” 
‘Now here comes another difficulty: though 
this extraordinary projection of the eye enables 
the muscles to point it in every direction, should 
you not think this delicate organ so exposed 
would be constantly in danger of being injured 2 
Yet Almighty Wisdom has, by a simple contri- 
vance, beautiful from its very simplicity, guard- 
ed against this danger. The eye is constantly 
covered by a lid, which has an aperture or open- 
ing directly opposite the pupil, and which moves 
with theeye. ‘The eye-lid does not rise and fall 


like ours—it is always over the eye.” ‘Is there 
any thing else as wonderful in that book ?”’ 
“Yes, my dear; brt I shall tell you no more to- 
night. I have said enough to lead your minds 
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to the contemplation of the subject, and that is 
all I wish. I want you to think and examine 
for yourselves ; to acquire for yourselves the. ha- 
bit of looking through ‘nature up to nature’s 
God.’ Even inanimate nature is full of his won- 
ders. Nota flower, not a leaf that you pluck 
from the way-side, but speaks volumes of his wis- 
dom; and when you turn to animated nature, 
and ascend through the brute creation to the 
construction of your own frame, endowed as it 
is with an intellect that can soar from earth to 
heaven, you will exclaim with the Psalmist, 
‘How wonderful are thy works: in goodness 
and mercy hast thou made them all.’ I hope 
before your eyes are closed in sleep to-niglit, 
that your hearts will breathe a prayer of grati- 
tude to him for all the countless gifts he has be- 
stowed upon you; and that you will both follow 
the advice I gave you last evening, and recall to 
your minds the events of the day. Good night, 
my children.” And Catharine and George re- 
tired to enjoy the sound sleep of youth and 
health. 

“Fiow melancholy George Icoks this morn- 
ing,’ said Catharine, as they teok their seats at 
the breakfast table; ‘“ what can be the matter ? 
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George, what makes you look so dark and gloo- 
my, just like a thunder-cloud? Oh! now I re- 
member,” she continued, changing from a ban- 
tering tone to one of deep commiseration, ‘‘ You 
are thinking ofthat wicked boy. {wish I knew 
his name, and I would whisper it in your master’s 
ear, and save you from all trouble.” ‘‘ Thank 
you,” said George; ‘‘ but as that cannot be, 
I must bear my troubles as well as I can.” 
‘‘ Don’t be troubled about the medal,” he added, 
as he finished his breakfast. ‘I don’t care so 
much, so very much, since mother won’t be 
displeased with me.” ‘‘ For all that,” whispered 
Catharine, “bring the medal home at the end 


of the fortnight, if you can; and, George, I say, 
hurry home from school, for I shall be impatient 
to know how the affair ended.” 


With these words they parted. George pro- 
ceeded with an anxious heart to his school-room, 
though he strove to keep up his spirits by saying 
cautiously to himself, ‘I am sure Mr. Martin 
cannot be angry with me when he knows I have 
given my word.” Catharine walked on, gay as 
alark; for she felt confident that no one could 
be angry with George; for even she herself, 
passionate as she was, could seldom quarrel with 
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him: her heart danced within her when she re- 
flected how successfully she had striven against 
temptation the preceding day, and felt positive 
that in a second combat she should be equally 
fortunate. ‘I have a great mind to move my 
desk back to its old place, and show Miss Broad- 
hurst that I can keep calm when not perched 
directly in front of her,” thought she; ‘But I 
don’t know—on second thoughts, I suspect I 
had better keep by her to-day; to-morrow [’ll 
move.” 

Catharine was but just in time to take her seat 
before the exercises of the morning commenced. 
As she “‘ perched” herself in front of Miss Broad- 
hurst, the latter said, with an affectionate smile, 
‘*Be watchful ;’”’ and Catharine’s head nodded 
an assurance that the warning was heard. ‘She 
thinks [I shall forget myself over my Murray’s 
Exercises, for that is my worst lesson to-day ; 
and it is enough to try the patience of Job, to 
get those tiresome observations. Iam glad she 
spoke, for now I am sure [I shall keep cool.” 
Such were Catharine’s thoughts, as she took her 
grammar from her desk; and having listened 
attentively to Miss Broadhurst’s explanation of 
her lesson, which she thought uncommonly clear, 
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she stopped her ears with her fingers, leaned her 
elbows on her desk, and began to study. ‘‘Curved 
lines are graceful, my dear,” said Miss Broad- 
hurst, “‘ where they suggest the ideas of fitness 
and propriety, as in the arch of a bridge; but in 
a young lady’s back the curve is painful, as it 
would lead us to suppose there was some defect 
in the spine.—Sit up.’ Catharine instantly 
raised herself to ‘‘the perpendicular,” as she 
termed it, and went on with her lesson with a 
smooth brow. Miss Broadhurst’s countenance 
expressed the pleasure she feit at witnessing her 
pupil’s gentleness under reproof; but she said 
nothing. ‘“ My commendation is not the reward 
for which she tries,”’ thought she; ‘‘I will re- 
serve it for the time when this visit to her cousin 
will not be had in view.” 

When the class was called to recite, Catharine 
appeared remarkably well. She was prompt in 
her lessons, and gave them cheerfully. ‘‘ How 
easy this lesson is, Miss Broadhurst,” she said ; 
‘T wish all were like it.” ‘‘ I should have said 


the lesson was rather more difficult to compre- 

hend than usual,’’ replied her teacher. ‘Oh! 

I don’t think so; I hav’nt had the least trouble 

to-day im learning it.” ‘‘That may be partly 
7B 
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owing to the nature of your lesson, Catharine ; 
but principally, I fancy, to the fact that you paid 
close attention to my explanation, and then 
studied diligently.” 

The moment school was dismissed, Catharine 
sprang for her bonnet, and hurried home to hear 
George’s account of the affair with the thief. 
They met on the steps, and Catharine looked 
earnestly in her brother’s face. ‘‘ You have 
been crying, George ; I see that plain enough; 
but you are smiling too. Have you lost your 
medal?” ‘‘ No, I have had no reproof this 
morning; but I have been crying, as you say, 
and so almostall the boys have.’”’ ‘Oh, tell me 
all about it—now, George; this very minute.” 
‘We will go first to the parlour, and let mother 
hear it too.” ‘* And I will tell her Mr. Martin 
was not angry with you. Mother, mother, George 
has not lost the medal,” she cried, as in her joy 
she threw open the door. ‘‘ How happy Iam;” 
and she walked round the room again and again, 
till recalled to herself by George, who said, with 
some humour, “‘ Why, I thought you wanted to 
hear my story.”” ‘‘So I do;” and she seated 
herself at her mother’s side, in her own low 
chair. ‘‘ Now I ain comfortable and quiet; so 
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begin.”’ ‘* Comfortable, I grant,” said George; 
“but not quiet for five minutes, I’ll bet; but 
never mind, I’ll go on about our thief; and in 
the first place, his name is Josiah Homan.” 
“ What, that great white-headed boy I have seen 
in the street with you?” ‘“ Yes, the very same.”’ 
“Gracious! he isas large as you! I thought he 
must be a little boy not more than six years old, 
and did not know any better than to steal.” 
‘Mr. Martin says that when he was a little boy 
he had no kind mother, as we have, to take care 
of him and teach him what was right. His mo- 
ther died when he was a baby, and his father 
was obliged to be away from home a great deal ; 
and Josiah became acquainted with bad boys, 
who made him as bad as themselves. We all 
felt serious when Mr. Martin was telling us this, 
and how much we ought to thank our parents 
for watching over us, and showing us our duty. 
But to begin at the beginning, when we went 
into school Mr. Martin said, ‘ You remember, 
boys, that I told you I must sift this business to 
the bottom. It is very painful for me to perform 
this duty, but so many articles have been mis- 
sing lately that it is proper for me to interfere. 
You well know I despise a tell-tale, and that I 
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always reprove the boy who brings me, unsoli- 
cited, an account of the faults of his companions. 
But this offence is a hemous one; it is against 
the laws of your Maker, and of the country, and 
may bring the offender toa disgraceful punish- 
ment. I command you, therefore, to give me 
the name of the thief, if any one of you know 
it.” My heart beat, but I did not say any thing. 
He then asked each of us separately. When he 
came to me, I blushed and hesitated, but could 
not speak. ‘George,’ said he, ‘your confusion 
would lead a stranger to suppose you were guilty 
yourself; but I know you too well to harbour 
such athought. I should do you great injustice 
if I did not allow the correctness of your past 
conduct to shield you from such acharge. But 
your confusion must have a cause; you know 
the thief—do you not? ‘I do, sir,’ said I. 
‘Who ishe? ‘I cannot tell you, sir. I pro- 
mised positively I would not.’ I then gave him 
an account of all that passed between Josiah 
and me, and told him I supposed I had dis- 
pleased him, and lost all hope of getting the 
medal, but that I cared more for his displeasure 
than any thing else.’ 

‘‘He looked me full in the face, and then 
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turned and looked all round the room. ‘ My 
pupils are all here, I perceive; of course the 
thiefis among us. Can he sit and see this boy 
lose the reward for which he has toiled for 
months? George Bennet fears he shall forfeit 
his medal for refusing to tell the name of the 
thief. Is there a boy in my school so mean as 
to suffer another to be punished to screen him- 
self from blame?’ He stopped a minute; but 
finding no one spoke, he said, ‘ I hoped that the 
guilty boy would partially atone for his great 
fault, by a full confession; and I am grieved 
that he isso hardened in guilt as not to be moved 
by the denial of George Bennet to give up his 
name. But do not let him suppose that he can 
escape detection. No, children, you were made 
to be good and to be happy; and you war against 
the efforts of Divine Providence when you do 
wrong. When you are conscious of having 
nothing to conceal, you can catch my eye with- 
out shrinking ; but when you have®done wrong 
you blush, and your eyes are cast down. Why 
is this? Because the Great Being who created 
you, when he made a life of happiness hereafter 
the consequence of good conduct on earth, gave 
fo you a conscience to warn you from evil, 
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whose reproving whispers are more powerful to 
rob you of your peace of mind than are the ef- 
forts of the united world. Whenthat condemns 
you, you feel that the finger of scorn is pointed 
at you by every one. Do you wish for a proof 
of the truth of my words? As I walk among 
you now, the innocent will meet my look stead- 
ily; he who is guilty will tremble, nor dare to 
fix his eyes on mine.’ 

‘‘T remember every word Mr. Martin said, 
he spoke so solemnly ; and when he had finished, 
he left his seat, walking slowly round the room, 
and looking every boy full in the face. Poor 
Josiah! how pale he turned when Mr. Martin 
began to go round; and when he reached his 
desk, Josiah’s eyes were fixed on his book. 
‘Look at me, sir!’ said Mr. Martin; but the 
poor fellow burst into tears. ‘ Did I not tell 
you that you could not look me in the face? 
said Mr. Martin. ‘Oh! forgive me, sir,’ said 
Josiah; ‘indeed I won’t do so again.’ ‘ Forgive 
you!’ our master replied. ‘Had you come for- 
ward at first, I might have had some reason to 
hope for your amendment. Now I can place 
no reliance on your promise. George Bennet, 
go directly to Mr. Homan’s counting-room, and 
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ask him to come tome. Tell him I wish to see 
him on a matter of great importance,’ . I went 
as quickly as I could, and Mr. Homan came 
back with me. As soon as he came, Mr. Mar- 
tin told him of his son’s conduct, and how many 
things, money too, he had stolen before this, 
for Josiah owned them all; and oh! mother, 
such big tears as rolled"down his cheeks! At 
first, he could not speak ; but at last he said, 
‘Young gentlemen, if you have fathers, never 
break their hearts as my son has mine.’ Then 
he begged of Mr. Martin to assist him in curing 
Josiah of his faults; and Mr. Martin said he 
would, if he might have the entire management 
of him; and Mr. Homan said he would thank- 
fully resign him to his care. So Mr. Homan 
took Josiah into his own room, and there he 1s 
toremain one whole week, and if he appear 
penitent then, he is to come back to school. 
And Mr. Martin told us that if Josiah should be 
good and come back, we must not taunt him, 
and remind him of this day. Suchaday! I 
am thankful we don’t have such scenes often.” 
“‘ How he must have felt when his father cried,” 
said Catharine: “I am glad I am not a boy.” 
“Why so, my dear? do you never grieve your 
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parents?’ ‘But girls don’t do such wicked 
things as boys, mother; I heard a gentleman 
the other day say he would rather educate a 
dozen daughters than one boy.’”’ ‘There may 
be many reasons for that, my dear, which you 
cannot comprehend. Girls are exposed to fewer 
temptations, and consequently have less excuse 
if they do wrong. Besides, the faults which 
would be excusable in a boy, whose education 
had been neglected, would be unpardonable in 
a girl, who had been watched with the tenderest 
care. ‘Unto whom much isgiven, of them much 
shall be required.’ But you have not told me, 


George, if Mr. Martin reproved you for not an- 
swering him.” ‘‘Oh, mother, he was not angry 
at all; but he said pretty much what you did— 
that I ought not to make such promises.” 

[To be continued.] 


CHARADE. 


My first is a musical measure ; 

My second’s the profits of trade ; 

My whole you will find at your leisure, 
Too often repented when made. 


— 
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ANSWER TO THE ARITHMETICAL EPITAPH. 


The sage had fourteen summers told, 
When, feeling he was growing old, 

His boyish sports he quite forsook, 

And left his playmates for his book.— 
(Book, did I say? A reed in hand 
Then traced the lesson in the sand.) 
Thus busy with each puzzling sum, 

He reached the age of twenty-one. 

But still untired with learning’s toil, 
Twelve years he burnt the midnight oil, 
Before he found a gentle wife, 

‘To sweeten all the ills of life. 

When he arrived at thirty-eight, 
Happy, and wise, and truly great, 

God was pleased to increase his joy, 
By giving him a lovely boy. 

Instead of whistle, drum, or flute, 

The child was taught to square the root ; 
Growing in knowledge as in age, 

He soon became a very sage ; 

And every one of his connections 
Admired his skill in conic sections. 
Thus two and forty years of life, 
Glided away unmixed with strife ; 
Then to the mighty power of death 

He yielded up his mortal breath, 

And went where his immortal mind 
Could learn why all things were designed. 
His father grieved—no Bible then 

Told how the spirit lives again. 

The old man lingered four years more, 
And died when he was EIGHT Y-FOUR. 
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THE STORY OF CYRUS, KING OF THE 
MEDES AND PERSIANS. 


et He was a passionate and tyrannical 
B monarch, and so very selfish that he would kill 
_ his best friend, if he interfered in any way with 


|) hispleasures. This king had a daughter, named 
|} Mandane, whom he married to Cambyses, the 
® ruler of Persia. Not long after her marriage, 


) he dreamed that Mandane planted a vine, which 
overspread all Asia. At that time there was a 


* class of people, called Magi, who were believed 


| to be capable of interpreting dreams and omens. 
» Astyages immediately sent for the most renown- 
© ed of the Magi, and asked them what was the 


* meaning of the vine he had seen in his sleep. 


| The prophets replied, that it represented his 


@ daughter’s son, who would take possession of 
his throne. 


This interpretation alarmed the tyrant very 
- much; and he immediately determined that the 
innocent little babe should be killed. He sent 
messengers into Persia to command Mandane 
i tovisit Media. As soon as the princess arrived, 
ia! her wicked father sent for one of his intimate 
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friends, named Harpagus, and told him that he 
must put the child todeath with his own hands; 
threatening the severest punishments if he either 
attempted to save him, er employed any other 
person to destroy him. The subjects of the, 
tyrant never dared to reason with him, or to 
advise him. The infant, clothed in rich appa- 


rel, was placed in the arms of Harpagus, ‘who 
only ventured to reply that it was his duty to be 
faithful and obedient. 

But he was a kind-hearted man; and when 
he arrived at his own house, he burst into a 
passion of tears. His wife asked what was the 
matter, and he told her that the king had com- 
manded him to kill his infant grandson. “ And} 
what do you mean to do?” said she. “I cer-} 
tainly will not obey the cruel orders,” replied | 
Harpagus; ‘“‘I cannot murder the babe: yet if} 
I do otherwise, the king will no doubt take my} 
own life.”’ ; 

In this perplexity, he sent for a herdsman be- 
longing to Astyages, who lived ina part of Me-| 
dia which was high and mountainous, covered} 
with forests, and abounding in wild beasts. | 
This man’s name was Mitridates. When he’ 
appeared, Harpagus thus addressed him: ‘* The 
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king Astyages commands you to expose this 

babe on the mountains, where his death will be 

speedy and certain. Iam myself commanded 
|) to see that it is done.” 

Mitridates took the child, and with a heavy 
| heart returned to his cottage. He had an infant 
ee about as old as the prince; and he loved 
all little children. When he reached home his 

® wife was very curious to know why Harpagus 
i had sent for him, and what made him so very 
sad. “Alas!” replied he; “I have seen and 
| known that of which I w etd rather have died 
i ignorant; and I am ordered to do a most cruel 
© action. When I entered the house of Harpa- 
if gus, I found a babe richly dressed, panting and 
® screaming on the ground. MHarpagus told me, 
© on pain of death, to take the child, and expose 
Hy _ him tothe wild beasts on the mountains, because 
the king had commanded it. The splendour of 
t the babe’s dress excited my curiosity ; especially 
as the whole family seemed to be in the deepest 
i sorrow. As I came out of the city, the servant 
) who conducted me, told me that the boy is son 
! of Mandane, the king’s daughter; and it is the 

_ will of Astyages that he should die.” 
The herdsman’s wife laid the infant in her 
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lap, uncovered it, and looked upon its innocent 
face ; and when she thought of giving such a 
blessed little lamb to the wild beasts of the for- 
est, the tears fell from her eyes likerain. ‘‘ He 
is a beautiful boy,” said she; ‘“ I do beseech you 
not to do him any harm.”’ The heart of the 
kind herdsman was troubled; and he turned 
away his head as he answered, ‘‘ What can I 
do? Harpagus threatens me with instant death 
if 1 do not obey his orders; and he is to send 
messengers to see that the child is exposed on 
the mountains.” 

The woman eagerly replied, ‘‘ It cannot be 
right that we should do this thing. I will ma- 
nage to deceive him. Since you have been 
absent, our new-born son has died. Let his 
body be exposed on the mountains, and let us 
bring up the grandchild of Astyages as our 
own.” Mitridates was delighted with his wife’s 
proposal. The dead child was clothed in the 
rich dress, and exposed on the mountains, while 


the little prince was carefully nursed by honest 

Spaco, the herdsman’s wife. A man was left 

to guard the body ; and at the end of three days 

Mitridates went to the city to inform Harpagus 

that the child was dead. A messenger was ac- 
SB 
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cordingly sent, who returned saying that he had 
certainly seen the lifeless body. 

The princess Mandane did not know of the 
wickedness of her father; and if she suspected 
it, she did not dare to speak. They told her 
that her babe had died and was buried, while 
she was ill; and when she had quite recovered 
her health, she returned to her husband in 
Persia. 

The little prince, who was named Cyrus,* 
grew famously, and soon became remarkable 
for his courage and intelligence. From the 
time he could run alone, he was used toa hard 
bed and coarse food; but this was better for 
him than it would have been to live on sweet- 
meats, and sleep on a silken couch. He grew 
strong, active, and fearless; equally ready to 
assist the herdsman at his work, or to defend 
him in time of danger. Very often he would 
go into the forests alone, armed with his spear, 
and return to his foster-mother loaded with the 
skins of animals three times as big as himself. 
His countenance had a frank, noble expression, 
which made one believe at the first glance that 


* This was the name his father had given him. It is not known 


how he was called by the herdsman. 
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he was an honest, honourable boy. He was a 
great favorite among his play-fellows. If they 
had any disputes, they always came to ask his 
opinion, and were perfectly wiiling to trust to 


his intelligence and sense of justice. 

One day, when he was tending cattle in the 
village where his supposed father lived, a good 
many boys collected around him, for the sake 
of having him join in their games. Wishing 
for something new, they proposed to play king. 
And when it was asked who should be the king, 
they all agreed to choose the herdsman’s son, 
So he was placed upon an elevated seat, above 
the others, with a crown of leaves on his head, 
and a large stick in his hand, for asceptre. His 
subjects then knelt down and vowed allegiance, 
promising to do whatever he commanded. Boys 
love fun; and I think it is probable the little 
king, for the sake of a frolic, ordered his sub- 
jects to do some very ridiculous things. Among ~ 
the boys, there was a rich man’s son, who re- 
fused to do as he was bid ; whereupon the prince 
commanded his officers to seize the rebel, and 
give him a whipping. This greatly offended 
the pride of the rich man’s son; he could not 
endure the thought that he had been beaten by 
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the orders of a poor little herdsman. He ran 
to the city, and complained to his father of the 
treatment he had received. ‘The rich man, in 
a great rage, went to the king, taking his son 
along with him. He complained of the manner 
in which he had been insulted, and showed the 
marks of the whip upon his body. When Asty- 
ages demanded who had been guilty of the fault, 
he replied, ‘‘Sire, we have received this treat- 
ment from the insolent son of the herdsman 
Mitridates, your slave.” Hearing this, the 
monarch ordered the herdsman and his son to 
appear before him. Spaco was ina great flutter 
when she heard that they were summoned to 
the palace. “ Do you think his grandfather will 
know him?’ she whispered to her husband. 
* Hush, woman,” replied Mitridates ; ‘‘ my life 
depends upon the secret.’’ Spaco, thus rebuked, 
was silent; but she could not conceal her emo- 
tions ; the colour burned in her checks, her eyes 
» were full of tears, and before they departed, she 
again and again kissed the boy, whom she loved 
as fondly as if he had been her own. ‘“ Why, 
what is the matter, mother?” said he, half laugh- 
ing. ‘Do you think the king would kill such a 
boy asI am?” “Hush, my son,” replied the 
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herdsman; “it is not safe to talk about kings.” 
The child made no answer; but he thought 
within himself, ‘If the king be a bad man, he 
ought not to be respected ; and if he be a good 
man, he will not wish to be feared.” 

When they were brought into the presence of 
the monarch, the herdsman and his son bowed 
low before him, and stood im silence until he 
addressed them. Mitridates was anxious and 
confused ; but Cyrus stood erect and firm, with 
the modest confidence of one who is conscious 
ofno guilt. He did not even shrink when Asty- 
ages looked sternly upon him, and said, “‘ Have 
you, the son of a slave, dared to inflict punish- 
ment upon the son of one of my nobles?” With 
a respectful manner, and in a clear, untroubled 
tone, Cyrus answered, “‘ Sire, I have done no- 
thing that I am unable to justify. The boys 
among whom I live, saw fit, in play, to elect me 


their king. I suppose they did it because I 
seemed to them the most proper for the office. 
They voluntarily promised to submit to my or- 
ders; and with one exception they were all 
willing to keep their word. ‘This boy alone re- 
fused to obey my commands; and I caused him 
tobe punished. Should not the king punish a 
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rebellious subject? If you think my conduct 
worthy of chastisement, I am here to receive it.” 

Astyages was struck with the noble bearing 
of the boy; he listened with admiration to the 
calm and manly tone in which he spoke.» As 
he fixed his eye earnestly upon him, he saw a 
strong likeness to his daughter Mandane. His 
suspicions were aroused. He asked his age; 
and when he was told that he was ten years old, 
he thought within himself, ‘‘'This must be my 
grandson. ‘The gods have preserved him, not- 
withstanding all my efforts.” . He remained for 
some moments silent and embarrassed. At 
length he recovered his presence of mind ; and 
wishing to dismiss the nobleman and his son, he 
assured them that they should have no just rea- 
son of complaint. When they had gone, he 
ordered every one to leave him, except the 
herdsman. ‘‘ From whom did you receive this 
child ?” asked the king. ‘The poor man, trem- 
bling, replied, ‘‘ Heismy son.” Astyages, per- 
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— ceiving his confusion, told him he did not be- 


lieve one word of the matter; and ordered his 
guards to seize him immediately. 

Mitridates begged for mercy ; and forgiveness 
was promised if he would tell the whole story 
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truly. He then related how he had been sent 
for by Harpagus, had found an infant crying 
upon the ground, and all the family in deep 
distress ; that Harpagus had ordered him to 
expose the babe to wild beasts ; that he had not 
the heart to do it, and had therefore exchanged 
his own dead infant for the prince. 

The wicked tyrant was filled with rage against 
Harpagus. He ordered him into his presence 
forthwith. The moment he appeared, the king 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By what kind of death did you de- 
stroy my daughter’s son?’ When Harpagus 
heard himself addressed in this manner, and 
saw the herdsman standing before him, he was 
very much alarmed; but he replied, as calmly 
as he could, ‘‘ Sire, I revolved in my mind how 
I could best fulfil your wishes, yet keep myself 
innocent of the crime of murder. I delivered 
the child to this herdsman, telling him it was 
the king’s command that he should suffer death. 
I threatened him with the severest punishment, 
if he did not expose the infant on a desert 
mountain ; and when he had fulfilled his com- 
mission, I sent some of my most confidential 
servants to bury the body. ‘This, sire, is the 
real truth.” 
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Astyages, concealing his angry feelings, in- 
formed him how the prince had been saved by 
the kindness of Mitridates; and finished by 
saying, ‘‘I was much afflicted concerning the 
fate of the boy; but as it has all turned out 
well, you must immediately send your son to be 
introduced to the stranger, and attend me your- 
selfat supper. In gratitude for the child’s pre- 
servation, | have determined to celebrate a fes- 
tival in honour of the deities who have protect- 
ed him.” Harpagus went away, very much 
delighted that Cyrus had not been murdered, 
and that the king was not displeased at his 
preservation. ' As soon as he entered his house, 
he ordered his son, a boy about thirteen years 
old, to hasten to the palace, and do whatever 
was commanded him. Alas! he did not know 
the wickedness of the tyrant in whose promises 
he confided. At supper, the attendants brought 
to Harpagus his son’s head, which had been 
severed from his body by the command of the 
king! Yet such is the miserable condition of 
those who live under despotic governments, 
the father did not dare to utter a murmur, or 
shed a tear, at the untimely fate of his innocent 
child. 
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Astyages, having thus cruelly revenged him- 
self upon Harpagus, was puzzled to know what 
he should do with Cyrus. The vigorous and 
graceful appearance of the boy interested him 
strongly, and he could not but respect him for 
his candid and manly ‘character. Still he was 
timid and jealous; for the wicked always feel 
insecure, and are always afraid of the good. 
He again ordered the Magi to appear before 
him, and demanded what they still thought of 
his dream. They persevered in their former 
declaration, that if the boy lived, he would cer- 
tainly be king. ‘‘The child is alive and well,” 
replied the monarch; ‘‘and the children of the 
village where he lived, have elected him king. 
He has actually appointed guards and messen- 
gers, and in all respects exercised the authority 
ofa real monarch. What do you think of this?” 

The Magi, perceiving by the remarks of As- 
tyages that he was not disposed to resort to 
violence, said: “If the boy has really been a 
king, in the accidental manner you describe, 
rely upon this, and dissipate your fears. Dreams 
are often accomplished in some trifling way.” 
The weak king said he was of the same opinion, 
and fully believed the vision had been fulfilled, 
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He followed the advice of the Magi by sending 
the young prince to his parents in Persia. 

Cambyses and Mandane received their lost 
son With a transport of tenderness. They had 
supposed him dead; and they could hardly be- 
lieve that the fine healthy boy before them was 
really their own. They were never tired of 
hearing him tell how kindly he had been brought 
up by Mitridates, and how dearly he loved his 
good mother Spaco. History is silent on the 
subject; but I am sure that this worthy couple, 
to the end of their days were not forgotten by 
the grateful prince. 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his grand- 
father sent for him. He often heard whatare- 
markably good and bright child he was, and he 
had a curiosity to hear him talk. When the boy 
saw his grandfather in his purple robe, with 
rich jewels, and painted’ after the manner of 
the Medians, he said, ‘‘ Oh, mother, how beau- 
tiful my grandfather is!”  Mandane smiled, 
and asked him if.he thought he was as hand- 
some as his father. Cyrus answered, ‘‘ My fa- 
ther is the handsomest among the Persians; 
but I have seen nobody in Media who looked 
so well as my grandfather.” 
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Astyages was pleased with the young prince, 
and thinking his dream was already fulfilled, he 
forgot his formér jealousy. He decorated 
Cyrus with a beautiful robe and splendid jewels ; 
and when he rode on horseback, he ordered 
that he should be furnished with a golden bri- 
dle, similar to his own. The boy was particu- 
larly delighted with this exercise, because it is 
very difficult to use horses in the mountainous 
regions of Persia, and therefore he had seldom 
seen those noble animals. 

But he was not pleased with the luxurious 
manner of living among the Medes. He thought 
it unmanly and foolish to have such a variety of 
dainties on the table. He told his grandfather 
the Persians were much wiser in this respect; 
for they lived upon the simplest food, and ne- 
ver ate or drank more than was necessary.— 
Astyages, at first, thought to please him by 
loading him with all manner of delicious things 
to eat; but Cyrus’ said, ‘Grandfather, may I 


do what I please with all these?” The king _ 


replied, ‘“‘ Certainly you may: I have given 
them to you for your own.” ‘Then Cyrus di- 
vided them among’the servants of the house- 
hold, saying, “ This is for you, because you 
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have so kindly taught me to ride’’—‘ This is 
for you, because you gave me a handsome jave- 
lin, which I have now’—‘ This is for you, be- 
cause you serve my grandfather so well’— 
“This is for you, because you honour my mo- 
ther,” &c. Astyages observing that he gave 
his cup-bearer nothing, asked why he had omit- 
ted his favourite servant, and one who had the 
principal care of his household. Cyrus said 
frankly that he did not like the cup-bearer, be- 
cause often when he wished to go to his grand- 
father’s apartment, this man would not allow 
him to enter. He added, ‘‘ And why do you 


- like him much, grandfather?” The king re- 


plied, ‘‘Do you not see how well he attends 
upon me, and how gracefully he offers the 


) . wine?” Cyrus said that he could do it quite 
* as well, and asked ifhe might try. Having re- 


ceived permission, he poured the wine into the 
goblet, and presented it to Astyages. His mo- 
ther and his grandfather laughed to see how 
perfectly he imitated all the motions of the cup- 
bearer. Cyrus, turning to the man, said, ‘‘ You 
will lose your place: for I can fulfil the duties 
of your office quite as well, and I do not drink 
any of the wine.” It was then the custom (and 
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it still continues in many Asiatic countries) to 
taste of all the food, or drink, offered to mon- 
archs, lest poison should be administered; the 
cup-bearer did not touch his lips to the goblet, 
but poured some of the wine into the palm of 
his left hand. When Cyrus was asked why he 
omitted the ceremony of tasting the wine, he 
answered, ‘‘ Because I think there is poison in 
it; for when you and your companions drank 
it, you did a great many things, which it is not 
considered good manners for even little boys to 
do. Youall talked and laughed together; each 
one praised himself, and paid no attention to 
another; when you tried to sing, you did not 
keep time ; you all lost your memory; you for- 
got that you were a king, and they forgot that 
they were your subjects. ‘These things make 
me think that there is poison in wine.” Asty- 
ages asked him if his father never drank till he 
was intoxicated. ‘‘ No, indeed,” said he; ‘he 
merely quenches his thirst, and gets no further 
harm.” 

The moment the young prince perceived that 
anything would be pleasant to his grandfather, 
or his mother, or his uncle Cyaxares, he was 
eager todo it. This disposition made him so 
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much beloved, that Astyages was very unwilling 
to have him return to Persia. He promised 
that he should come and go when he pleased, 
and have everything he asked for, if he would 
remain with him. Mandane told her son that 
he was at liberty to choose whether he would 
go or stay. He immediately said, ‘‘ Then I 
will remain. At home, I am reckoned superior 
to all the boys of my age, both at the bow and 
the javelin; but here, I am inferior to other 
boys in horsemanship. This grieves me very 
much; for I wish to learn to be a horseman.” 

It was therefore determined that Cyrus should 
remain with his grandfather, while his mother 
returned to Persia. He wasso kind and fami- 
liar with all his playmates, that he was univer- 
sally beloved ; and his influence over the king 
was so great, that when gentlemen had any 
favour to ask, they bid their sons ask Cyrus to 
intercede for them. 

When Astyages was ill, Cyrus watched him 
night and day; and nobody could spring so 
quick as he, to do anything the king wanted. 
This gained him his grandfather’s heart so en- 
tirely, that he did not like to have the boy out 
of his sight a moment. 
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His uncle Cyaxares was likewise very fond of 
him; and his little cousin loved him so much, 
that when they asked her who she would marry, 
she always answered, ‘‘ Cyrus shall be my hus- 
band.” 

As the prince grew older he talked less, and 
was more diffident in his manners. He blushed 
very easily when addressed by those older than 
himself, and replied with great modesty. Yet 
he had a most fiery courage, and was with dif- 
ficulty restrained from rushing into all manner 
of dangers. He had a great love of justice and 
equality. Once when he went to hunt with a 
number of his young companions, Astyages or- 
dered that they should all wait until Cyrus had 
hunted as much as he pleased. But the prince 
said, “‘ My dear grandfather, I cannot take any 
pleasure, unless all have an equal chance. Let 
them do better than I, if they can.” In all 
exercises with his companions, he cheerfully 
acknowledged the superiority of others; and 
when he was outdone, he laughed at his own 
blunders, and tried again. Indeed, he had in 
all respects a noble and manly spirit. He was 
such a general favourite, that all the people in 
Media were talking about him, and singing 
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songs in his praise. His father, Cambyses, hear- 
ing how much he had improved, and what war- 
like feats he. had performed, thought it was time 
for him to return, that he might study the laws 
of Persia. Cyrus had been so happy in Media, 
that he did not wish to leave it; but he yielded 
to a sense of duty, and said, “ I will return— 
lest my father should be uneasy, and my coun- 
try blame me.” Astyages loaded him with rich 
presents, and a great multitude of people at- 
tended him on horseback. At parting, there 
were many tears shed, both by him and his 
friends. <A large part of his presents he distri- 
buted among his companions; but they, being 
afraid to keep them, returned them to Astyages, 
who sent them again to Cyrus. The young 
prince sent them back by the messenger, with 
these words: ‘ Oh, grandfather! if you would 
have me ever visit Media again without shame, 
let every one keep what I have given him.” 
Upon which, Astyages did as he was requested. 

When Cyrus returned to his native country, 
he continued a year longer among the boys. 
At first they made jests upon him, thinking the 
Medes had instructed him in luxury and plea- 


sure ; for the Persians, ai that time, were much 
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more simple in their habits, than their masters 
the Medes. But when the young Persians saw 
that he ciothed himself as they did, and ate and 
drank as they did, while he was much superior 
to them in knowledge and all manly exercises, 
they began to have unbounded respect for him. 

After a few years, Astyages died, and Cyax- 
ares reigned over Media. Several powerful 
nations made war upon him, and Cyrus with a 
large number of troops went to his assistance. 
He afterwards married his uncle’s daughter— 
the same little girl who used to say Cyrus should 
be her husband. 

During his whole lifetime, the most brilliant 
success attended him. Upon the death of Cy- 
axares, he became king of the Medes. He 
conquered almost all the countries of Asia. In 
the Bible he is thus mentioned: ‘ Thus saith 
Cyrus, king of Persia, the Lord God of Heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth.” 

Renowned as he was for bravery, he was still 
more distinguished for his justice and generosity 
to captives. When Creesus, the wealthy king 
of Lydia, became his prisoner, he did not,— 
according to the barbarous custom of those ages, 
—put him to death, or allow his wife and _ 
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daughters to be made slaves. On the contrary, 
he restored him to his family, and treated him 
with the utmost respect and friendship; and 
when he died, he charged his son Cambyses 
never to forget that Crassus was the beloved 
friend of his father. 

The kindness and delicacy with which he 
treated the women, who became his captives, 
was very remarkable in those days, when wo- 
men were considered as little better than slaves. 
The captive queens and princesses were never 
satisfied with praising him: they said he con- 
ducted toward them as if they were his own 
sisters. 

Cyrus restored to the Jews the vessels of gold 
and silver, and all the precious things, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the Temple, 
and carried into Babylon. He likewise pub- 
lished a decree, that the House of the Lord 
should be rebuilt at Jerusalem. 

The different historians of antiquity disagree 
in their accounts of Cyrus; but all unite in 
praising the excellence and dignity of his cha- 
racter. The particulars I have related were 
gleaned from Herodotus.and Xenophon. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


HE upward raised his soft blue eye, 
The last sad look to take ; 

And while his friends were watching by, 
He thus serenely spake -— 


My hour is come— 
I die—I die— 
I go to the home 
Of the blest on high. 


Then let no tear 
Be shed for me— 

From every fear 
My heart is free. 


Friends, do not grieve— 
With joy I go; 

And early leave 
This world of wo. 


But dry your tears, 
No longer weep— 
I have no fears 
In death to sleep. 


Then, earth, farewell, 
With all thy care; 
1 long to dwell 
In regions fair. 


My hour is come— 
I die—I die— 
I go to the home 
Of the blest on high. 


Then like a star at break of day, 
That sinks from mortal sight, 

His quiet spirit winged its way 
Up to the world of light. 


Portland. * 
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NEW BOOKS. 


An English book, called Tur Listener, has been lately republished 
in Philadelphia. It was intended for young people; and very few 
books have been published in the world so much calculated to do good. 
Wisdom and simplicity are united in its peges, clothed with great 
beauty of expression. The very spirit of piety pervades it; and the 
truths it contains go into every turning and winding of the human 


heart, to enlighten and to purify. 


Mr. Ash, of Philadelphia, has lately published a little book, called 


The Mother’s Manual. It is intended to give children a knowledge 
of natural objects, in a manner that will lead them to habits of thought 
and observation. First requiring an explanation of the difference be- 
tween animals, vegetables, and minerals; then what constitutes the 
difference between the various clusses of animals, asa bird and a fish; 
then the points of distinction between the different orders, as an ele- 
phant anda sheep; then ihe comparison between animals of the same 
order, but of different genera, as the hare and the squirrel; then the 
different species of the same genus, as the dog and fox. To these are 
added the uses performed by all things in nature, the means by which 
they are perpetually preserved, &c. 

The plan isa good one. As the writer judiciously observes, “ The 
information conveyed is not of so much consequence as the habits of 


observation which are formed.” 
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